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NAVY CURTISS RACER 


In 1909 Glenn H. Curtiss won the Gordon Bennett Race, the French speed classic. 
Since that date the Curtiss organization has led the world in the design and construction of 
aeroplanes and motors. 


In 1921 the Navy Curtiss Racer with a Curtiss motor won the Pulitzer Race at Omaha and 
established the world’s speed record. 


In 1922 in the Pulitzer Race at Detroit the Army Curtiss Racers with Curtiss motors took 
first and second places, and the Navy Curtiss planes (of 1921) took third and fourth 
places, again establishing world’s speed records for the various distances covered. 


In 1923 the Navy Curtiss Racers with Curtiss motors are still faster. 


In military aviation Curtiss is unexcelled. The Army Curtiss Pursuit Ship is the fastest 
fighting plane in the world. 





STANDS FOR SPEED WITH SAFETY 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Member Monsfecturtty? 
* Aircraft’ Association 
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Helping ae Night Air Mail 


UCH of the development and future 
prosperity of the aviation industry de- 
pends upon the co-operation rendered it by 
those industries on which it relies for mate- 
rials and supplies. This co-operation is 
important, because, unlike the stabilized 
demands of other industries, the experi- 
mental work carried on in the aviation 
industry constantly indicates new require- 
ments. 
This is particularly true of the reguire- 
ments for lubricating oil. Rapid strides 
toward greater engine efficiency have ne- 


STANOLIND 


has since proved that it fulfills every requirement of 
this type of motor. It retains. its viscosity at the ab- 
normal heat to which it is subjected, holding the pres- 
sure up and lubricating properly all parts of the engine 
at all speeds and air temperatures. 


During the recent coast to coast, air-mail experi- 
ments, everything possible was done, of course, to pre- 
vent mechanical troubles from interfering with the 
success of the experiments, and Stanolind Aero Oil 


cessitated continual changes in the charac- 
ter of the lubricant used. 


Having dedicated our manufacturing and 
distributing facilities to aviation, we feel it 
is our duty to keep abreast of these devel- 
opments, or even to anticipate them, in 
order that there will be a proper lubricant 
ready and waiting for use as each improve- 
ment is accepted by the flyers. 


When high duty, high compression en- 
gines came into general use, for instance, 
our engineers had already developed an oil 
which lubricated them satisfactorily. 


AERO OIL 


was used in all planes flying at night. 

Engine trouble on these trips would have caused 
hazardous landings, but no lubricating nor oil trouble 
was reported in any of the night flying planes. Thus 
does Stanolind Aero Oil prove its value to Aviation. 

In addition to this product, we manufacture Stano- 
lind Aviation Gasoline and Superla Aero Oils, all of 
which are available at landing fields located at con- 
venient distances throughout the middle west. 


The official guide of the United States Touring Information Bureau, which is now on sale at all 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) service stations, contains a complete airway map compiled by 
the National Aeronautical Association of the U.S.A., together with a list of landing fields at 
which Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Stanolind and Superla Aero Oils may be had. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


910 S. Michigan Boulevard 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LIGHTNESS 





“The 
Identification of 
Incomparab 
Service” 





The recent introduction of “T” 
engines in one standardized plane 
has increased the power by 
150 H.P. or 37% over the orig- 
inal 400 H.P. engine. The total 
weight of the plane onlyincreased 
5%. The pounds per H.P. of the 
entire plane improved 30% with 
the “T” engine. A great increase 
in climb, take off, ceiling and 
high speed naturally followed. 


WRIGHT 


ENGINES 





nautical field. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 





RATINGS 
T-2 T-3 
525 H.P. heavy duty gE hears Guay 
600 H.P. high speed és S HP. high speed. 


Weight 1150 lbs. W eight 1100 lbs. 
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B jens weight per H.P. of the Wright T-3 
engine is better than guaranteed for 
any other water cooled engine being built. 
This low weight to power ratio improves 
speed, climb, ceiling and maneuverability. 
Greater useful load can be carried for a 
given wing loading. 


Thus this Corporation continues to 
lead the way in refinements of correct 
aeronautical engineering practice that 
have most to do with progress in the aero- 
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The Air Limitation Agitation 


IIE American Legion, in spite of the clear statement of 
resident Coolidge that such a conference is inadvisable 


at this time, continues to agitate for a meeting of the nations 


to consider aireraft limitation. Through the activity of Com- 
mal Owlsley, the FIDAC, the international association of 
veterans, at its annual meeting at Brussels, voted unanimously 
to support the American Legion’s proposal for a conference 
to limit military aireraft armament by international agreement. 
A re-clution was adopted urging all citizens of the world “de- 
sirous of establishing a just peace, to recommend to their 
respeciive governments the calling at the earliest possible 


moment of a eonference in succession to The Hague peace 


confercnee to earry on the work of disarmament in naval and 


air jorees auspiciously inaugurated at the Washington Con- 
rere! ies 
The American Legion Weekly in commenting on this pro- 


posal asserts that it believes that the delegates spoke truly for 
those tor whom they fought when they said “that the nations 
of the world should gather about a council table and try to 
end tliis expensive and perilous contest to see which can as- 
semble the mightiest and most deadly collection of fighting 
flying machines.” <A poll of members of Congress, governors, 
senators and others was made which shows 406 for the plan, 
17 qualified in their opinions, 24 against and 14 undecided. 

As Aviation has pointed out at other times, such a con- 
ference called by the United States is inconceivable. President 
Coolidge is not to be stampeded into any impossible position 
by any campaign of the American Legion originated as a part 
of its propaganda for a bonus. We mention this as aircraft 
has been given undue prominence in an attempt by the Legion 
to inculeate in the minds of the public the thought that be- 
cause there was a great expenditure made for war aviation, 
at the direct request of our allies, the ex-service men were 
entitled to added compensation. 

The impression is created that it would be infinitely better 
for the American Legion to give attention to its own member- 
ship, which appears to be decreasing, than to embark on 
campaigns which are evidently planned to gather around the 
Legion banner all the pacifists and idealists who are so willing 
to sacrifice the most inexpensive means of defense this country 
has for purely sentimental reasons. 

As has been repeatedly stated, unless there is to be a 
limitation of armaments of all kinds, military, naval and 
aerial, it is inopportune to agitate for air limitation. Sing- 
ling out aireraft for limitation may have much deeper ob- 
jections than just patriotic saving of funds. 

Perhaps after the change of officers this month it will be 
seen that this whole international discussion was started on 
no firmer basis than President Wilson’s European commit- 
ments after the war. With this prospect so near, AVIATION 
will confidently hope as well as predict that the new officials 
will see the folly of persuing this campaign further. 
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The Schneider Cup 


fae United States Navy team in winning this year’s 
Schneider Cup seaplane race at Cowes, England—the 
first in which America. has competed—brings the valued in- 
ternational trophy to this country for the first time where, 
according to the rules, it will be contested for next year. 

In winning the race at a speed of 177.3 mi./hr., Lieut. David 
Rittenhouse not only established a new record for the 
course but exceeded the old record by over 31 mi./hr. The 


speed of the plane piloted by Lieut. Rutledge Irvine, who 


finished second, closely approximated that of the winner and 
the real race was between these two Navy pilots. 

The Navy, in whose hands the eustody of the famous cup 
will rest for the present, can be depended on for adequate de- 
fense measures for next year’s race. In the meantime AviA- 
TION extends its cordial congratulations to the Navy for its 
characteristically thorough preparations and splendid accom- 
plishment; to Lieutenants Rittenhouse and Irvine, and to the 
Curtiss Company which built the planes and engines. 





Tragic Sport 


NFORMATION regarding the cireumstances surrounding 
| the death of five of the contestants of the Gordon Ben- 
nett Race held in Brussels is too unofficial to comment on this 
sad affair with certainty regarding details. The fact that a 
sporting event was started under weather conditions which 
made the start so dangerous that there was fouling of the 
balloons can be attributed either to inadequate field accommo- 
dations or a false adherence to technicalities of F.A.I. rules. 
In either case the blame cannot be placed on the daring pilots 
who ascended into certain tempestuous air conditions. It 
would appear that a modification of the rules may be in order 
so that the greatest sporting competition in all aeronautics 
will not be turned into a dreaded contest with the elements. 
Ballooning is too old a form of aerial navigation to be sub- 
jected to such requirements. 

The loss of Lieut. Robert S. Olmstead and Lieut. John W. 
Shoptaw, our American Army entrants, is not only mourned 
by the whole American aeronautical world, but their loss to 
the Air Service is very real. Both were expert balloonists 
of a high order and their death under such extraordinary 
circumstances adds two more names to the list of heroic 
Americans who have sacrificed their lives to bring glory to 
this country. 

Experience is the best teacher, but in aeronautics it is usu- 
ally associated with tragie disasters. Yacht races are post- 
poned and ships are held in port when hazardous weather 
conditions prevail. What is good judgment in yachting and 
shipping should apply equally to aeronautics. We hope that 
there will never be another race permitted where the odds are 
so heavy against these fine sportsmen of the air. 














The United States Wins the Schneider Cup Race 


Navy Pilots Secure First and Second Place in Curtiss Navy CR3 
Seaplanes and Break Record for the Course 


Lieut. David Rittenhouse of the United States Navy, 
piloting a Curtiss-Navy CR3 seaplane at a speed of 177.38 
mi./hr., won on Sept. 28 the Schneider Cup from its English 
holder against a field which had been reduced to another 
American, an Englishman and a Frenchman. 

Lieutenant Rittenhouse crossed the finish line of the 186 
nautical mile course in 1 hr. 12 min. 26 4/5 see. Lieut. 
Rutledge Irvine, piloting another Curtiss-Navy CR3, finished 
second, with a speed of 173 mi./hr., less than two minutes 
behind Rittenhouse, and the Englishman, Capt. H. C. Biard, 


suggesting July, with the air still and the water like a mil] 
pond at the outset. Though these conditions pleased most of 
the competitors and the spectators, they were not altogether 
welcome to Captain Biard. Owing to the type of his plane, 
rough weather and a choppy sea have been more favorable 
to him. The American seaplanes, being fitted with floats in- 
stead of hulls, were lighter than either the British or French 
machines. | 
The fact that the most powerful American plane the Navy- 
Wright NW2 with Wright T2 700 hp. engine, had been put 
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Curtiss-Navy racer, CR3 type (Curtiss D12 460 hp. engine) on which Lieut. David Rittenhouse, U.S.N., on Sept. 28 at 
Cowes, England, won the Schneider Cup Race, at a speed of 177.38 mi./hr. 


piloting a Supermarine with Napier-Lion engine, finished 
third, 9 min. behind the winner. The Frenchman was elimin- 
ated when forced to alight on the water, and his plane was 
towed ashore undamaged. The race required five circuits of a 
triangular course each circuit equivalent to 42 land miles. 

Captain Biard had been disqualified because he rose from 
the water before crossing the starting line, instead of taxiing 
over it, but as the plane touched the water after crossing the 
line the judges withdrew their disqualification ruling. Engine 
trouble developing at the last minute kept two of the French 
entrants from flying. Accidents during trials had already 
accounted for one of the American and one of the English 
entrants. 

Lieutenant Rittenhouse’s speed is a record for the event, 
beating by 31 mi./hr. the record established at Naples last 
year by Captain Biard. 

Huge crowds, which included many of the highest of the 
British Navy officials, gathered to see the race, and Cowes 
was filled with American and French visitors. The U.S.S. 
Pittsburgh was anchored off Cowes and two French ships were 
stationed in the Solent. 

The Americans heavily backed their countrymen to take the 
honors, and there was plenty of confidence in Captain Biard 
an his Supermarine “Sea Lion” among the Englishmen. 

The race was favored with magnificent weather, the sun 
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out of action by an accident and was not competing led many 
to believe that the race would be more even. 

During the seaworthiness tests held the day before the race, 
R. W. Kenworthy, pilot of the British entry Napier “Pellett” 
had a narrow escape when his plane capsized and sank in 
deep water. The plane had just crossed the starting line and 
was taxiing when it suddenly began to dip by the head. It 
plunged forward twice and then sank. Kenworthy was 
thrown to the bottom of the cockpit and did not emerge for 
30 see. He was immediately picked up by Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu in a motor boat and recovered promptly when 
artificial respiration was applied. 

Large crowds watched the qualifying tests. Each machine 
was required to taxi over the starting line and ascend, taxi 
over two half-mile stretches at a minimum speed of 12 knots 
and then taxi across the finish line and lie moored for six 
hours unattended. 

The American cruiser Pittsburgh arrived in the Solent the 
morning of the races, and exchanged salutes with the British 
naval vessels at Portsmouth. 

America was represented in the Schneider Cup Race this 
year for the first time. The team consisted of four Navy 
Pilots, Lieut. David Rittenhouse, who piloted the winning 
Navy-Curtiss CR3 seaplane; Lieut. Rutledge Irvine, who 
secured second place in a sister ship of the winner; Lieut. 
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F. W. Wead, whose seaplane, the Navy-Wright NW2, was 
eliminated by an accident in the trials, and Lieut. A. W. 
Gorton, who won. the Curtiss-Marine Trophy last year with a 
Navy TR1 seaplane of similar type to the TR3A entered in the 
Schneider Cup race. Press despatches stated that one of the 
American entries had engine trouble before the start and was 
unable to compete. While neither the plane nor pilot were 
jdentified, the machine referred to was probably the Navy 
TR3A, as the Navy-Wright machine had met with an accident 
four days before the race. 
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race insures the holding of the contest next year in the United 
States, as the rules prescribe that the winning country shall 
hold the following meet. 

The requirement that flights bé over water and over trian- 
gular course of 186 nautical miles may limit probable sites 
to about six. These include Long Island Sound section; 
Cleveland, Detroit or Chicago, San Diego or San Francisco 
and Pensacola, Fla. 

The winning airplane piloted by Lieut. David Rittenhouse, 
at Cowes is a development of the Navy-Curtiss land plane which 
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The Navy’s Schneider Cup Team. L. to R. the pilots are Lieuts. F. W. Wead, in charge and alternate pilot, David Rit- 
tenhouse, Rutledge Irvine, A. W. Gorton and Lieut. Charles W. Fox, paymaster. Lieutenant Rittenhouse won the race, 
while Lieutenant Irvine finished a close second 


Both Lieutenants Rittenhouse and Irvine are from Wash- 
ington, D. C. having been stationed at the Naval Air Station 
at Anacostia, D. C., for a number of years. 

Lieutenant Rittenhouse is an experienced Navy Pilot. He 
flew a Navy entry in the Pulitzer Race at Detroit in October 
of last year. He was born at St. Paul, Minn., and is 29 years 
old. He saw service in the French ambulance service during 
the Great War, until 1917, when he joined the U. S. Navy 
for aviation service. 

Lieutenant Irvine is also a Navy pilot of varied experience. 
He is the holder of the world’s altitude record for weight 
earrying with a single motored airplane. On April 17, at 
Dayton, Ohio, he took 1,000 km. up to 11,300 ft. in a Navy 
DT2 torpedo plane. He was born at Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
joined Naval Aviation in 1917. He’‘is 27 years old. 

The Schneider race is the marine air classic of Europe. 
The trophy which was donated by Jacques Schneider, through 
the Aero Club of France, is valued at 25,000 franes. 

The results of the previous Schneider Cup races are as 
follows: , 

1913—-Held at Monaco. Won by Prevost on Deperdussin 
float monoplane (Gnéme engine). Speed, 72 km./hr. or 44.7 
mi./hr. Winning country: France. 

1914—Held at Monaco. Won by Howard Pixton on Sop- 
with float biplane (Gnéme engine). Speed, 89 km./hr. or 
55.3 mi./hr. Winning country: Great Britain. 

1915 to 1918—No contests on account of the war. 
1919—Held at Bournemouth, England. Won by Janello on 
Savoia biplane flying boat (Isotta-Fraschini engine). Speed, 
201 km./hr. or 124.9 mi./hr. Victory disallowed on account 
of infraction of racing rules. 

1920—Held at Venice, Italy. Won by Commander Bologna, 
RN, on Savoia biplane flying boat (Ansaldo engine). 
Speed, 165 km./hr. or 102.5 mi./hr. Winning country: Italy. 
_1921—Held at Venice, Italy. Won by Briganti on Macchi 
biplane flying boat (Fiat engine). Speed, 189 km./hr. or 
117.4 mi./hr. Winning country: Italy. 

_1922—Held in Naples, Italy. Won by Captain Biard on 
Supermarine biplane flying boat (450 hp. Napier “Lion” en- 
gine). Speed, 146 mi./hr. Winning country: Great Britain. 
The vietory of American Navy team in the Schneider Cup 


won the Pulitzer trophy at Omaha, Neb. in 1921, piloted by 
Bert Acosta. In 1922, at Detroit, the same plane finished 
fourth in the Pulitzer cup race, piloted by Lieut. Al Williams. 

This year, with twin pontoons, a 460 hp. Curtiss D12 engine 
and new all-metal propellers both the Curtiss-Navy CR3 
planes covered a measured course at the rate of 194 mi./hr., 
an unofficial world’s record for seaplanes, in tests before 
being shipped abroad on the Leviathan. 


An Extraordinary Story 


The Chicago Herald-Examiner in its issue of Sept. 16 
reports an extraordinary story of how two contending 
factions of the K.K.K. are supposed to have staged an aerial 
battle which nearly ended in tragedy. The story reads as 
follows: 

“An airplane battle between two factions of the Ku Klux 
Klan was fought to a draw, but almost to a tragedy, in the 
deepening twilight last night over the Crego farm north of 
Aurora, where 20,000 klansmen and other thousands of spec- 
tators watched breathlessly. 

“The challenge came with the arrival of a lone monoplane 
and an aviator who undertook to strew the ground with leaf- 
lets setting forth the arguments of former Imperial Wizard 
Simmons, who is bitterly attacking the present regime headed 
by H. W. Evans. 

“But the klansmen on the ‘ground were not willing to be 
thus bombarded. Somewhere they found two planes and two 
expert pilots who volunteered to drive away the invader. 

“Presently three planes were circling over the field. The 
defense planes maneuvered expertly into the path of the 
propaganda plane, foreing it to duck under or over—or 
erash. Nobody really wanted to crash, but there were sev- 
eral hairbreadth escapes. 

“The invader was fully as clever as his enemies. Time 
and again he swept under, over and alongside, the wing-tips 
almost touching. And every time he worked into a good 
position he showered more leaflets. The perilous contest 
lasted at least half an hour and then the invader flew away, 
nobody knows where. Whether he had managed to distribute 
all his leaflets is an open question. ut he certainly dis- 
tributed a great many.” 








Belgium Again Wins Gordon Bennett Race 





Lieut. E. Demuyter Repeats Victory of Last Year in Most 
Tragic Balloon Race Ever Held 


The 12th International James Gordon Bennett Cup was won 
again this year by Lieut. E. Demuyter of the Belgium team 
in the Balloon “Belgica,” with an unofficial distance of 600 mi. 
The “Belgica” landed at an unidentified point in the middle 
of Sweden after remaining in the air for 21 hr. 

These provisional ratings have been announced by the 
Contest Committee : 

“Belgica” of Belgium (Demuyter and Denoncin), 1,174 km. 

“Prince Leopold” of Belgium (Veenstra and Quersin), 
950 km. 

“Helvetia” of Switzerland (Armbruster and Dr. Bachman), 
550 km, 

“Espheria” of Spain (Lieutenants Guillen and Tato), 525 
km. 

“Picardie” of France (Bienaime and Pavaine), 280 km. 

United Stated Navy “A6699” (Lawrence and Reichelderfer), 
180 km. 

“Margaret” of England (E. Allen and Captain Berry), 
travelled 900 km. but was disqualified. It fell into the sea. 

Seventeen balloons, representing six countries, were lined 
up on the plain of Solbosch, outside of Brussels, for the race, 
which began at 4 p. m., Sunday, Sept. 23. Severe gales, 
heavy rains and electric storms made the conditions the worst 
ever experienced in a Gordon Bennett race. These conditions 
were directly responsible for a heavy toll in lives of contest- 
ants, serious injuries to others and the destruction of or 
damage to at least six balloons. Three pilots and two aides 
were killed and two pilots and three aides were seriously 
injured, the deaths ineluding the members of the American 
Army team, Lieuts. Robert S. Olmstead, pilot, and John W. 
Shoptaw, aide. 

The casualty list is as follows: United States Army “S6,” 
struck by lightning and burned; Lieutenants Olmstead and 
Shoptaw killed. 

The Spanish balloon “Polar” caught fire from a lightning 
bolt and fell near Heyst-Goor; Pilot Penaranda Baroa killed 
and his assistant, Gomez Guillamon, badly injured. 

Spanish Balloon “Espheria,” both pilot M. Guillen and aide 
Delalieuy injured by striking live wire while landing at 
Woldendorp, Holland. 

The “Geneva”, Swiss, struck by lightning near Beverloo and 
burned in midair. Her pilot, Lieutenant von Gruningen and 
aide, Lieutenant Wehren, killed. 

“Ville de Bruxelles,” Belgian, 
and withdrawn, 

“Banshee ILI,” British; Major Baldwin, pilot, and Captain 
Dunville, aide, injured in landing at Eersel, Holland, when the 
basket caught on the roof of a building. 

“Margaret,” British, fell into the sea near Skagen, Denmark. 
Pilots Allen and Berry saved. 

“St. Louis,” American, burst before start. 

A torrential rain fell as the bags were being filled. At noon 
conditions were so unfavorable that only the precise texts of 
the rules governing the race prevented a postponement. At 
this time a steady fresh breeze was blowing from the west, 
between 25 and 30 mi./hr., at times veering to southwesterly, 
but within half an hour after the last balloon cast off a 
terrific storm which lasted until 10 p. m., was raging at 
Brussels, and over northern Belgium, Holland and North Sea 
waters. 


damaged before the stari 


Some Experiences of the Crews 


Gomez Guillamon who was injured at the time Baroa was 
killed in the “Polar” was able to tell the story of the accident 
in the Malines Hospital. He said the “Polar” was struck by 
lightning while at an altitude of 3,500 ft. It had only a few 


seconds previously escaped crashing to the ground. Penaranda 
Baroa, the pilot, threw two bags of sand overboard and the 
balloon shot up into the teeth of the storm. 
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Then came the lightning bolt, which set the bag on fire, 
It burned speedily, with the exception of the upper part, 
which was of slower combustion and acted as a parachute, 
Guillamon jumped when the basket was a hundred feet above 
the ground and landed in a soft bushy swamp. Both his legs 
were broken. Baroa was killed by the lightning bolt. 

The Balloon “Prince Leopold,” a Belgian entry, met with 
a considerable mishap soon after the start. She was beaten 
down by the rain squall and fouled the chimneys in the in- 
dustrial suburb of Woluwe. Pilot Veenstra was obliged to 
dump the entire ballast, including the scientific instruments, 
before the balloon again ascended. Despite this handicap they 
were able to continue to Millerud, Sweden. 











Lieut. Ernest Demuyter who won the Gordon Bennett Balloon 
Race this year for the third time 


> 


The crew of the French balloon “Savoie,” which came down 
near Turnhout, Belgium, had a thrilling experience. Seeing 
the thunderstorm coming, they dropped six hundred pounds 
of ballast in three minutes. The balleon shot to such an al- 
titude that they missed the thunderstorm, but encountered a 
snow storm, and the snow soon weighed the balloon and forced 
a rapid descent. The members of the crew when within 1,300 
ft. of the ground, took to the rigging and narrowly escaped 
being thrown from their perches when the craft bumped 
heavily three times before it finally settled. 


Rules Prevented Postponement 


The officials of the Brussels Aero Club, appalled by the 
eatastrophe, point out that they had advocated postponement 
of the race, but found that the rules were absolutely inflexible. 
They will propose changes to overcome this difficulty in future. 
Many members, however, favor canceling the competition al- 
together. 

Jules Dubois, who had a miraculous escape when the French 
balloon “Savoie” fell mass-like, owing to the snow which col- 
lected on it, wants the race in June or July. Others are 
strongly of the opinion that a more favorable season of the 
year for the contest would mean less danger to the lives of 
the contestants. 

President Jacobs of the Belgian Aero Club is against 
changing the regulations so far as concerns postponing the 
start. The date was chosen, he says, because cyclonic con- 
ditions existed which were necessary for distance and desired 
by the pilots. Anti-cyclonic conditioas would give no interest- 
ing results. The equinoctial period was chosen because then 
the ruling winds in Belgium carry the balloons toward Central 
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and Southern Europe, not toward England and the ocean. 
The James Gordon Bennett Cup, he added, was always com- 
peted for at this time of the year. ! 

Capt. H. E. Honeywell of the balloon “St. Louis,” which 
burst before the start, was greatly affected by the deaths of 
his fellow-aeronauts. 

“Cyclonic conditions predicted for Sunday over Ireland 
indicated the most unfavorable conditions were due from the 
north for travelers, who were threatened with being caught 
in a collision between two storms. Given such conditions, the 
organizers might have postponed the meeting. If the rules 
do not allow postponement they must be modified, otherwise 
the pilots will take the matter into their own hands, as we 
do not intend to amuse people at the cost of our lives. 

‘Late starts should never be given. Otherwise the arrange- 
ments on Sunday were perfect, but the atmospheric conditions 
were the worst in my experience, which includes fifteen races, 
eight of them being for the James Gordon Bennett Cup and 
564 other trips.” 


Story of American Entries 


\Misadventure or tragedy overtook all of the American 
ev ries in the Gordon-Bennett Race. Lieut. Robert S. Olm- 
stead, pilot, and Lieut. John W. Shoptaw, aide, of the Ameri- 
ea Army team were killed at Mistelrode, Holland, when 
th ir ballcon, the “S6,” was struck by lightning. 

The balloon “St. Louis,” the only U. S. civilian entry, was 
unable to stand the strain exerted by its mooring line when 
struck by half a gale and burst just before the start. H. E. 
Hv neywell, its pilot, whose long experience in balloon racing 
made him a formidable competitor, took the accident philo- 
sophically. “Bad luck,” he said, “ and nobody’s fault. The 
squall put an end to the old St. Louis which I expected to 
abandon without regret somewhere in the north, for it meant 
the sacrifice of the ba!loon if necessary to gain a mile.” 

The U. S. Army balloon “S6” was cast off a few minutes 
after 4 p. m., immediately after the first contestants, the 
French balleon “Picardie” and the Spanish balloon “J. F. 
Duro.” The “S6” rese just as dark clouds screened the sun, 
creating condensation which was thought to be the cause of 
the balloon not reaching a safe height immediately. As the 
“S6” drifted in the direction of the Belgian “Ville-de- 
Bruxclles,” Lievterant Skoptaw appeared to be unable to 
drop ballast quickly enough. The second bag had not been 
emptied when the basket of the “S6” collided. heavily with 
the Belgian. The “S6” slid along the “Ville-de-Bruxelles” 
tearing off part of the covering net, but rose and sailed off 
as more ballast was dropped. The Belgian balloon was de- 
flated immediately and withdrawn from the race. 

The disqualification of the “S6” had just been decided upon 
by the race committee when news of the disaster to the Amer- 
ican balloon reached the Brussels Aero Club. 

The only other American entry, the Navy “A6699,” pilot 
Lieut. J. B. Lawrence and Lieut. F. W. Reichelderfer, aide, 
had a narrow eseape from striking others at the start. The 
excessively bad atmospheric conditions retarded the balloon’s 
ascent when first released, and it was only after much ballast 
had been hastily dropped that the “A6699” soared high enough 
to get away. Lieutenant Lawrence’s chances in the race were 
thought to be very favorable because of the exceptionally 
complete scientific equipment which he carried. The Navy 
entry was also the only balloon to earry pigeons. While the 
landing of the “A6699” at Putten, Holland, after a compara- 
tively short flight, is disappointing, further details will no 
doubt reveal that the storm which forced many other com- 
petitors down and caused an unprecedented number of acci- 
dents, was directly responsible. 

_ Lieutenants Olmstead and Shoptaw in the “S6” met death 
in the storm about three hours after the start. The “S6” was 
caught in the vortex of a southwesterly gale accompanied by 
heavy rain, about 7 o’elock the evening of Sept. 23, while 
crossing the Belgian frontier and crashed at Nistelrode, 
Holland. Reports agree that the balloon was struck by light- 
ning while being foreed low over that place by the weight 
of the downpour. A physician who examined the bodies ex- 
pressed the opinion that Lieutenant Olmstead was killed by 
the bolt and that Lieutenant Shoptaw met death in the crash. 
Full military honors were accorded the American lieutenants 
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by the Belgian and Dutch authorities and the bodies were 
placed in the care of the Amercan Ambassador at The Hague 
for forwarding direct to the United States from a Dutch port. 

Lieut. Robert S. Olmstead was born in Sheldon, Vt., July 
28, 1886. He entered Tufts College and took a course in civil 
engineering. Afterward he enlisted in the Army Air Service, 
receiving training at the Balloon School, Fort Omaha, Neb. 
He was commissioned a second lieutenant Jan. 6, 1918. In 
1920, he was placed sixth in the international balloon races 
at Birmingham, Ala., and won the elimination contest of the 
July 4 race which began at Indianapolis. About three years 
ago, Lieutenant Olmstead was an entrant in an air carnival at 
Bolling Field, jumping from a balloon with a parachute. He 
was not married. 

Lieut. John W. Shoptaw was born at Worthington, Ind., 
March 28, 1889. He enlisted in the Signal Corps in 1907 and 
when the great war began he was commissioned a second 
lieutenant after graduating from the Balloon School at Fort 
Omaha. In the Indianapolis elimination balloon race he was 
aide to Lieutenant Olmstead. Lieutenant Shoptaw was married 
and had two children. 


The Results in Detail 


American Team 

Army Balloon “S6”, Lieut. Robert S. Olmstead, pilot; Lieut. 
John W. Shoptaw, aide. Struck by lightning at Nistelrode, 
Holland, Sept. 23; crew killed. 

Navy Balloon “A6699,” Lieut. J. B. Lawrence, pilot; Lieut. 
F. W. Reichelderfer, aide. Landed at Putten, Holland, 
distance 180 km. (3rd in 1912, 2nd in 1920 and 1922 
G. B. races) 

Civilian Balloon “St. Louis”, H. E. Honeywell, pilot; Captain 
Cullough, aide. Balloon burst before Start. 

Belgian Team 

Balloon “Be'lgiea”, Lieut. E. Demuyter, pilot (winner 1920 
and 1922 G. B. races); Lieutenant Denoncin, aide. Landed 
at 1 p. m., Sept. 24, about center of Sweden; distance 1,174 
km., approximately 600 mi.; time 21 hr. Probable winner. 
Last year won with 780 mi. in 25 hr. 

Ba'loon “Vi'le-de-Bruxelles”, Lieutenant Labrousse, pilot; 
Captain Dewandre, aide. Rammed by “S6” before start 
and withdrawn. 

Balloon “Prinee Leopold”, Veenstra, pilot; Lieutenant Quer- 
sin, aide. Landed at Mellerud, on Lake Vener, Sweden; 

. distance 950 km. 

British Team 

Balloon “Banshee ITI’, Major Baldwin, pilot; Captain Dun- 
ville, aide. Landed at Eersel, Holland. Crew injured. 

Balloon “Margaret”, E. Allen, pilot; Captain Berry, aide. 
Fell into sea near Skagen, Denmark; crew saved. Dis- 
qualified. Distance covered 900 km. 

French Team 

Balloon “Picardie”, Maurice Bienaime, pilot (winner 1912 
G. B. race): G. Ravaine, aide. Landed near Osnabruck, in 
Hanover; distance 280 km. 

Ba'loon “Savoie”, Jules Dubois, pilot. Landed at Turnhout, 
Belgium, 7 p. m., Sept. 23. 

Balloon “Fernande ITT”, G. Blanchet, pilot. Landed near 
Antwerp, 8.20 p. m. Sept. 23. 

Spanish Team 

Balloon “J. Fernandez Duro”, E. Magdalent, pilot- Landed at 
Schryck, Holland, evening Sept. 23. 

Balloon “Polar”, Penaranda Baroa, pilot; Gomez Guillamon, 
aide. Struck by lightning and fell near Heyst-Goor; pilot 
killed, aide severely injured. 

Balloon “Espheria”, M. Guillen, pilot; Delalieuy, aide. 
Landed night Sept. 23 at Woldendorp, Holland, distance 
525 km. Both men injured when balloon struck live wire. 

Swiss Team 

Balloon “Helvetia”, Capt. Paul Armbruster, pilot (winner 
1921 G. B. race); Dr. Bachmann, aide. Landed in North- 
ern Schleswig, near Danish frontier. Distance 550 km., 
about 330 mi. 

Balloon “Geneve”, Lieutenant Gruningen, pilot; Lieutenant 
Wehren, aide. Struck by lightning at Beverloo; burned in 
the air; crew killed. 

Balloon “Zurich”, Professor Piccard, pilot; Dr. Stahl, aide. 
Landed at Eersel, Holland. 











Calculating Altitudes for Record Purposes 


By CHARLES H. COLVIN 


General Manager, Pioneer Instrument Co. 


There have recently appeared in the aviation press, par- 
ticularly in France where altitude records are receiving great 
attention, misleading statements regarding the methods of 
caleulating altitude for record purposes. One French writer 
in a recent newspaper article has concluded that an error of 
6000 ft. might be made by selecting certain extreme conditions 
for the flight and for the testing of the recording instrument. 
It is possible, although doubtful, that such methods are used 
in France, but in the United States the errors remaining in 
altitude figures, after the usual corrections have been made, 
are very small indeed. 

Altitude of aircraft is not measured directly in feet or 
meters, since there is no way of making such a measurement. 
For low altitudes, this can be done by making simultaneous 
readings of elevation angle and azimuth from two transits, 
whose relative positions are known, but for high altitudes this 
method cannot be used as the airplane is out of sight. 


The F.A.J. Formula 


Since no direct measurement is possible it is necessary to 
make use of the variation in atmospherie pressure as an in- 
dieation of altitude. Although it is impossible to say that at 
any given moment a certain pressure corresponds exactly to 
a certain altitude, the determination can be made quite ac- 
eurately from formulas which have been evolved to express 
this relation. Two such formulas are generally accepted. 

That approved by the F.A.I. is 


760 
Z = 5(3064 + 1.73P — 0.0011P’) log — 
P 
in which Z = altitude in meters 
and P = absolute pressure in millimeters of mercury. 


That used in the United States, except for F.A.I. record pur- 
poses, is somewhat different, being 

H = 92,819.7 — 62,900 loo P 
where H = altitude in feet 

and P = absolute pressure in inches of mereury 

For arriving at the closest possible altitude figure, further 
corrections must be made to allow for temperature and hu- 
midity, but this is not done in establishing records, the F.A.I. 
formula, being used as given above. As will be noted, no 
allowance is made for the elevation at which the airplane took 
off, nor for the atmospheric pressure at that time and place. 

A statement of the exact procedure in establishing altitude 
records will show the small chance of error. 

A barograph, having been tested and sealed, is installed on 
the airplane previous to the flight. After the flight the in- 
strument is removed, with the seal unbroken, and is returned 
to the laboratory for retesting. A determination is made of 
the exact pressure necessary to make the instrument equal 
its reading at the peak of the altitude test. This pressure 
figure is then used in the F.A.I. formula given above, a so- 
lution of the equation giving the altitude, which is accepted 
for record purposes. 

Corrections for Temperature and Humidity 

This, however, may be further corrected (allowing for tem- 
perature and humidity) to determine the true height more 
closely, but these corrections are not considered by the F.A.I. 
in homologation of records . 

In using the barograph there are no mechanical adjustments 
made, for zero setting or otherwise, and there are consequently 
no opportunities for errors to be introduced. 

The ordinary service altimeter, however, is provided with an 
adjustable dial with equal graduations, so that it may be made 
to indicate zero at any starting altitude, or for any atmos- 
pheric pressure. Due to this, and to the fact that the altimeter 
is calibrated to the American rather than the F.A.I. formula 
there will be differences between altitudes as read from the 
service altimeter and those determined with a barograph as 
explained above. 
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Neglecting the difference due to the difference in funda- 
mental formula, which can always be adjusted mathematically, 
the only variable factor is the position of the adjustable dial. 
Since the effect of this is frequently misunderstood it may be 
well to explain in detail the results of its adjustment. 

An altimeter mechanism, regardless of the dial, is made so 
that the hand moves a uniform smount for each change in 
pressure corresponding to 1000 ft. change in elevation, as 
ealeulated from the American standard formula. Assuming 
the accuracy of that formula, therefore, the movement of the 
hand over a space corresponding to 1000 ft. on the dial indi- 
eates a change in altitude of that amount, whether the dial 
is set so that the hand moved from 0 to 1000 ft. or from 29,000 
to 30,000 ft. Further assuming standard atmospheric con- 
ditions (a pressure of 29.90 in. of mercury at sea-level) the 
only effect of moving the dial 1000 ft. is to give an indication 
1000 ft. wrong. If starting from an elevation of, say, 3000 
ft., the pilot wishes to consider this as his zero, he may set 
the dial accordingly, and his altimeter will read correctly at 
all elevations, in terms of altitude above his starting point. 


Atmospheric Conditions not Standard 


But atmospheric conditions do not remain “standard” and 
the instrument must be adjusted accordingly. In making this 
correction it is necessary to make a broad assumption in ad- 
dition to the original assumption of the formula expressing 
the standard relation of pressure to altitude. This further 
assumption is to the effect that the change in pressure at sea- 
level is accompanied by a corresponding change at all alti- 
tudes, and that this change is not a uniform addition to, or 
subtraction from, the standard pressure at that altitude, but 
corresponds to a change in altitude rather than a change in 
pressure. That is, if the pressure at sea-level becomes that 
normally found at 1000 ft., the pressure at 10,000 ft. will 
become that normal to 11,000 ft. Experiments indicate that 
this is substantially correct. On this assumption, therefore, 
it is correct to adjust the position of the dial to compensate 
both for starting elevation and for atmospheric conditions. 
At any rate, the errors intreduced are not of sufficient size 
to affect the usual uses of the instrument. 

The source of error which cannot be allowed for, however, 
except by means of signals transmitted to the airplane from 
the ground, is the change in atmospheric conditions after 
taking off. For this reason the pilot should not rely upon 
his altimeter to indicate his elevation when preparing to land. 

From the above it is apparent that height measuring in- 
struments, both barographs and altimeters, are quite adequate 
for the purposes for which they are used,and fears that al- 
titude records may be appreciably falsified by any manipu- 
lations of apparatus or by special selection of weather con- 
ditions, are without foundation. 





New Aeronautical Contemporaries 


Aviation has received first copies of two new aeronautical 
contemporaries, both of which are being published in Spain, 
where the Moroccan campaign is emphasizing the importance 
of air power. One of the publications, called Alas, 
(“Wings”), is published half-monthly by D. Francisco Rubio 
Fernandez, 62 Calle de Aleala, Madrid. Foreign subscrip- 
tion price is 25 pesetas. The other publication, called Aerea, 
is issued monthly, and has editorial offices at Glorieta de 
Atocha, 8, Madrid. Foreign subscription price is 15 pesetas. 

Both magazines contain interesting and well-illustrated 
reading matter, the tendency of Alas being more popular, 
while that of Aerea is more technical. Inasmuch as Spanish 
aeronautics has not so far had any qualified mouthpiece, the 
appearance of these two publications will be weleomed by all 
those interested in Spanish air activities. 
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$16,458,835 Asked for Naval Air Stations 


Twenty Year Program Submitted for Construction Work 


By Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt 


Assistant Seeretary of the Navy Theodore Roosevelt made 
public on Aug. 13 the approved plan for development of 
Naval Air Stations over a period of twenty years. This plan 
was prepared by the Board for Development of Navy Yard 
Plans. The particular part of aeronautical interest is The 
Noval Base Development Program for Naval Air Stations 
given below: 


Present Air Stations Inadequate 


fhe Board found that the development of Air Stations 
within our continental limits, the Hawaiian Islands, and Canal 
Zone is entirely lacking in the capacity to carry out the Mis- 
sion of these stations as outlined in the Rodman Board report 
which is as follows: 

I. Reconnaissance and patrol of coastal sea areas. 

II. Convoy Operations. 

\II. Attacks on enemy submarines, aircraft, or surface war 

vessels. 

[V. Operations against enemy vessels engaged in attacks 

on our coast. 

The Board was cognizant of the fact that the greater part 
of funds available for Aviation have in the past been allotted 
to supplying the needs of the Fleet and concurred in this 
action, but believed it imperative for the National Defense 
that the Base Development Program for Naval Air Stations 
enc'osed herewith be carried out as soon as is practicable. 

The experiences of the recent war indicate that in the 
event of hostilities there will be great expansion of the Naval 
Air Stations. With the necessity of economy in mind the 
Board has provided a Development Program to cover twenty 
years, which provides only the minimum requisites to give 
a nucleus, around which necessary war time expansion can 
be built. The total cost of this program is $16,458,835, and 
its expenditures at the different stations has been divided for 
performance so that an equal expenditure will be ineurred 
vearly for a period of twenty years in accordance with their 
urgency or priority, as given in the approved naval plans for 
National defense. This Naval Base Development Program 
for Naval Air Stations is appended hereto. The Board, as 
in its previous report, has taken cognizance of the fact that 
under the status quo agreement of the Treaty for the Limita- 
tion of Naval Armament, no development of air stations can 
be accomplished by the United States in the Philippine 
Islands, Guam and Samoa, and therefore, does not include 
any estimates for development in these places. This program 
does not provide for development of air stations in Alaska, 
or in the Eastern West Indies. 


Program Covers Needed Development 


As in the Report of “The Naval Base Development Pro- 
gram,” this program is designed to cover only the needed 
development of Naval Air Stations, as distinguished from 
repairs and replacements; therefore, it is seen that some 
major repair or replacement items will be necessary each year, 
in addition to the items of the Naval Base Development Pro- 
gram for Naval Air Stations. 

The Board has excluded from the above Naval Base Devel- 
opment Program for Naval Air Stations four items which 
ought to be in the Budget 1925. These items cannot be so in- 
cluded beeause legislative authority for their performance has 
not vet been secured. The Board understands that the Navy 
Department is taking steps to secure the legislative authority 
tor these items this year, in order that the items may be in- 
cluded in the Development Naval Air Stations Budget for 
the fiseal year 1926. The acquisition by purchase of these 
four stations was recommended by the approved report of the 
Rodman Board. These four items are as follows: 

Naval Air Station, Sand Point, Washington— 
Acquisition of Site and Development of. 
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Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.— 
Acquisition of Site. 

Naval Air Station, Chatham, Mass.— 
Acquisition of Site. 

Marine Flying Field, Quantico, Va.— 
Acquisition of Site. 

The development of the uses of rigid airships of the largest 
type in war is in such an experimental state that the Board 
has not included the construction of large rigid hangars in 
this program. Experimental operation of the ZR1 and ZR3 
may later indicate that such hangars are necessary. 


Itemized List of Developments 


The Board has prepared an itemized list, with estimates in 
detail, of items of the above Naval Base Development Pro- 
gram for Naval Air Stations for inclusion in the Budget for 
the fiseal year 1925, as a part of the appropriation “Aviation, 
1925”. The items in this list are those which take priority 
from the approved plans for National Defense and which the 
Board considers should be performed during the fiseal year 
1925 in order to initiate the most urgent items of development 
of the whole program. This itemized list is appended hereto. 


NAVAL BASE DEVELOPMENT’*PROGRAM 





Project Total 

I | ee ny 62a kw eC bd) ok Phd ow SBA $1,842,500. 
Des a i, BE TRUE. o.oo. 0-6 6)o6.6.8 dso Ke cescvenes 2,513,000, 
Naval Air Sta. San Francisco Bay (Alameda) .............. 1,303,000, 
Naval Air Sta: Sand Point, Washington ..............02000. 1,491,000. 
es ee L,I, OO, is. oo 50-464. 5-0.5.000.06046.054.600008 473,000. 
en eo na oc bk oe eee dS RS SC OS 515,000. 
Naval Air Ste. Guamtamamd, Cube «on nc cccccccescccsscece 1,585,000. 
Maen Die Ge. BOO BN, TO. 6h cc ccc ccc sssesoceses 695,000. 
Marine Flying Field, San Diego, Calif. ....... ei ceatar ie de dees Gil 400,000. 
ee ee I, I oi 6b. 60546 cd rs ade ee Re eemee 800,000. 
Miavine Five Teele, GUAMiCd, VO. 2. ccc ccccccccccvsecccs 880,000. 
ee ee ee, I, I, oo o0sasddecasncesavassoses 300,000. 
Naval Air Sta. Rockaway, Long Island, N. Y. .............. 630,000. 
ee cee es i eae se adecsesacesebeenans 50,000. 
rr rr rr Ce Cees cee ede Sede eaeewe 533,335. 
es ee a, a ct cae seams eeaeSceneenes 1,338,000. 
ee ee es IS, TR, 6 6 os 38-34 Shae dsuaeedeoseews 1,110,000. 

DEE dead or awhi-aeKkkd cd ROA SORE EDE144OHDSODREOE 16,458,835. 


DEVELOPMENT NAVAL AIR STATIONS, BUDGET FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1925 


Naval Atr Station, Coco Solo, ©, J. ..wccccsccccsccccccccce -9004,000 
I NS as kan we Kt dese so hoe $294,000 
Runway and bench (toward) ....ccccsccccscese 60,000 
ee ee ee ree 100,000 
I IS oo cg e060 hha d ee DS's we 50,000 
ee I oo oo ok KS 5 oss eredeo needa 50,000 

Naeeal Air Beaton, POmet MGVOOF ov ccc civics cccccescecesecs 266,000 
Se, SI NE og. on ins 54.65.44. 00 bere se ee Oui 216,000 
I hia Aes ea hk ess b ee eaen ees @ 50,000 

ee tees saetbs Ses savdanaeee $820,000 


STATUS QUO NAVAL STATIONS 
REPAIR PROGRAM 





Total 1925 1926 1927 
Naval Station, Guam ...... $ 714,000 $ 95,000 $319,000 $300,000 
Naval Station, Cavite ...... 1,569,000 526,300 544,500 498,200 
Naval Station, Samoa ...... 145,000 145,000 —- —- 
WE. 55.5 sn seignecnewn $2,428,000 $766,300 $863,500 $798,200 
THE DETAILED TWENTY YEAR PROGRAM 1925-44 
Totals 
N.A.S. 
ED ee age Oe Ee Pe Te Fe ee $554,000 
I TIS aloe cca a ahah, sre Dein eae iene. eer aed 266,000 
$820,000 
1926 
N.A.S. 
NEE Oe eee rT ee 325,000 
I i kt ah bee iw a awe. oe are oe me 220,000 
hk donk dire G20 a ah OO dO a 48 be oe OME Be 50,000 
Pn Cote £e kik sea N ee dee wee eee ad Rae 130,000 
ES ree Perr ee Orr er yo re 18,000 
PEE 65 6 ptt bse 60 S400) 5060654004006 Renee 20,000 
Se WE, 60.6.0.5 40525 400% 44S 6090 44S O Ob 05048 0% 58,335 
821,335 
1927 
N.A.S. 
Re re ener ee eee ee $210,000 
SE, CED ncn an edad eheeeenccicsseesase 261,000 
CE BOS kb oic co ccdbin 6.06 bee essssrisessiccones 150,000 
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Marine Flying Field 
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A “ED ceca ec ecceteosedsasediedceasepecses 150,000 
N.A.S. 
WD BE ccecnsdcvencisecncumnenseeséenceason 50,000 
821,000 
1928 
N.A.S. 
Pt Oe  cetcad sed eek eessnemeedeoneneaawel $294,000 
erm ne - 85,000 
DEE  csaerndoneeeetetenenqeséessneentebent 175,000 
TUES, n.c-eedeenséeads-cnecdaveaanacadeeaesl 265,000 
$819,000 
1929 
N.A.S. 
Oe. ~specacnadéeeeonhdenase bane bane ae $300,000 
Ph De ¢osedeenddeeeeseredaceuna awe 160,000 
BEE, _ Ske ecee cases cece seerececeesoanaeus 170,000 
Eo 0n966.66066066-66dbTKDSSEARSORODARER 145,000 
Marine Flying Field 
CD her ccc scecs tere secees Heb oucceseneen 45,000 
$820,000 
1930 
N.A.S. 
Pr CO sc cedeeseeseasaedadcsceneeecns 4 300,000 
Alameda pe keeNebkeenieedse sean cakeawansdan 109,000 
OT ee en ee er rer a eee ee 100,000 
Marine Flying Field 
CEE batnccesdensddtadedaceeebevesateeeka $310,000 
$819,000 
1931 
N.A.S. 
SS i a si Gra waco eee a Oem © Gee a oe wie ole 
2 saad doi bat weed Wards ae eae eae 355,000 
TL: ne. bee wee eae ele eae ees 131,000 
$832,000 
1932 
N.A.S. 
FR a rE 
EES Cee re re pe ee are 300,000 
I, Cai ea a's a lar ay ane Sic sinaal dh calle adh ami wae ha 50,000 
SE oe er rere oF ernie eee 165,000 
Pe Pn seticanesccececavasteaeeasoaad 235,000 
$824,000 
1933 
N.A.S. 
I a a a ae a ode $159,000 
Rr re ere eee « 150,000 
EE” d.aik-e a a:acaidib die ak Wald 6 beh aa ae eke 155,000 
I da a a a eee 100,000 
I a ad ew aad mead ee We wi eee el 120,000 
ES RINE NRG Sere ey HR ERO RT Per OE NE oA 50,000 
ER, ae trtrind twine 6 deeika nwa ee aaa 90,000 
$824,500 
1934 
N.A.S. 
ES ee ee eae $725,000 
IES.) cuvara ice ah ihn a cae aacocaeain dal ware aaalnaene 100,000 
$825,000 
1935 
N.A.S. 
Ee re ee ees: $250,000 
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Czechoslovak Contender for World’s Speed Honors 
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Smolie SM8 racing monoplane (450 hp. Napier “Lion” engine) built at the Military Aircraft Factory in Prague, Czechoslo- 





vakia, which made a speed of 220 mi./hr. in recent trials 
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Everybody went to St. Louis dressed to withstand .aretic 
temperatures—and they found tropical conditions. Major 
Wehrle said “we sure had a short winter, this year.” 


* * = 


The genuine enthusiasm and interest which the St. Louisans 
displayed toward the Air Races was a most remarkable thing. 
They are natural aviation fans. 


* * * 


The arrangements for the races, conceived on a big plan, 
were carried out on a scale which made last year’s national air 
races look like a very small affair. The roads leading to St. 
Louis Airport were widened, new bridges built, and practically 
the entire traffie police of the city was detailed to handling the 
ercowds. The street railways built an extension to the field at 
a cost of $50,000. The parking space was ample for 20,000 
automobiles. All in all it showed what a city can do when 
awakened to the importance of a place in the aerial future of 
the country. 

* * * 

St. Louis well ought to be interested in air racing—the way 
the St. Louisans drive their cars at top speed through crowded 
thoroughfares would make a New York traffic policeman groan 
with despair. 

+ * * 

This year, for the first time, feminine aviation fans turned 
out in force, including Miss Bertha Horchem, the woman pilot, 
who flew from Ransom, Kan., to St. Louis with three passen- 
gers in a Laird “Swallow.” Her husband was one of the 
passengers. 

+ . * 

Feminine flying togs were remarkable for their variety as 
well as for their ingenuity. — 

+ * o 

The last word in “safety first” was found on the Navy- 
Wright Fighter, where the motor cowling was held in place 
by eighteen Corbin locks, each with a different key. And the 
keys were watched by the Wright mechanics with concentrated 
attention. 

* * + 

The different colors adopted for the Navy Pulitzer racers— 
biue for the Curtiss and red for Wright—was a happy idea 
and should further be developed in air racing. 

* * * 

The “Annual Outing of the Cloud Punchers’ Union”—as 
someone nicknamed the Air Races—was a happy stamping 
ground where many old friends who had not met in years 
clasped hands. 

* a” * 

The St. Louis newspapers wholeheartedly supported the Air 
Races and their assistance was of the utmost value to the 
success of the races. 

* * * 

The loud-speakers employed to inform the public of the 
events had powerful voices. They carried three miles without 
any difficulty and must have caused some amazement among 
those who did not know of the air races—if there were such. 


* * * 


The suffocating heat in St. Louis was as much of a topic 
of conversation as the chances of the contestants. 
* _ 7 


What a good many people wanted to know was the title 
of the book which Lawrence Sperry was reading while his 
“Messenger” was flying itself from Washington, D. C., to 


St. Louis. 
* + >= y 


The difficulty of getting telephone calls through was in- 
geniously overcome by a naval pilot who always addressed 
the operator with “My dear child, this is Admiral X”—where- 
upon the dear child respectfully replied “Yes, Sir,” and 
promptly got him the call. 


Side Lights on the St. Louis Meet 


By “THE OBSERVING OBSERVER” 
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The “On-to-St. Louis” race was a great success and at- 
tracted a large number of competitors, all of whom carried 
passengers. This is the very best kind of propaganda in be- 
half of civil flying. Perhaps, next year, a greater number of 
prizes could be given so the efforts of the civil fliers may better 
be rewarded. 


* * . 


The Navy ships could easily be distinguished from the 
Army ships, for there was always somebody painting the 
“battleship grey” planes. And they did look spick and span. 


* * * 


The beautiful ladies—without whom no air race would be 





ST. LOUIS AIR RACES POSTPONED 


Because of heavy rains on Sept. 30, which left the 
St. Louis Field covered with pools of water, the In- 
ternational Air Races scheduled for Oct. 1, 2 and 3, 
were postponed until Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, Oct. 4, 5 and 6. 

B. Russell: Shaw, chairman of the contest com- 
mittee, in making the announcement, following a 
conference with Maj. Gen. Mason A. Patrick, Chief 
of the Army Air Service, and Lieut. Com. Mare. A. 
Mitsecher, in charge of the Navy teams entered in 
the races, stated on Sept. 30 that the downpour had 
left the field in such condition that it did not seem 
possible to start the races before Thursday, Oct. 4. 

But for the postponement this issue of AVIATION 
would have recorded the results of the St. Louis 
meet, including the Pulitzer high speed contest. Full 
reports, however, from members of the staff who 
attended the races, will appear in next week’s issue. 











an air race—were more numerous and more beautiful and 
more surrounded than ever. 


* * * 


For smoke and haze St. Louis is a close runner up to Pitts- 
burgh. Flying over from Scott Field, St. Louis could at 
times hardly be seen except for a huge pall of smoke. 


* . * 


As another illustration of how St. Louis boosted the Air 
Races, the principal stores displayed photographs of the con- 
testants and the competing machines—due chiefly to the 
excellent Navy publicity—while others exhibited models of air- 
planes, aeronautical equipment or shadow pictures of planes 
in flight. 

7 7. * 


Some of the contestants in the “On-to-St. Louis” Race had 
much trouble from violent storms on the way. C. S. Jones, 
pilot of a Curtiss OX Oriole, who carried the Editor of Avra- 
TION from Garden City, N. Y., to St. Louis, after dodging 
various storms near Cleveland, Ohio, ran into the tail end of a 
regular hurricane south of Terre Haute, Ind., which taxed the 
pilot’s skill to the utmost. But “Casey” got out of it with 
colors flying. 

* . * 


The practice of cross country flying demonstrates a great 
need which the railroad companies could best fill. This is 
the almost total lack of identification marks along the main 
airways where permanent landing fields exist. As the best 
way to check a course is by means of the railroad lines, the 
railroads would render aviators most valuable assistance if 
they painted the names of their stations on the roofs of the 
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station houses. As it is now, a pilot has to come down to a 
perilously low height to identify the stations’ names—if he 
ean do it at all. 


. * * 


A remarkable cross-country flight to the races was made on 
a DH4B by Lieut. Frank R. Whitmore, U.S.N., who arrived 
in St. Louis from San Diego. After making a 700 mi. non- 
stop flight from San Diego to Salt Lake City, Lieutenant 
Whitmore was forced down in Wyoming by a broken gear— 
not to speak of a snow storm. Cutting in on a railroad tel- 
ephone line with a special key, he called up an Air Mail field, 
and a mail pilot bought him a spare for the broken part, 
which enabled him to proceed. Lieutenant Whitmore was 
high in his praise of the efficiency and helpfulness of the Air 
Mail Service. 

* * * 

Capt. Georges Thenault, French air attaché and formerly 
commander of the Lafayette Squadron, was an_ interested 
spectator of the races. 

* * 7 

Twenty Army Air Service ships flying in tactical formation 
flew from Kelly Field, Tex., to St. Louis, covering 1050 mi. 
in 8 hr. 40 min. 

* * * 

Minneapolis and vicinity sent a strong contingent of aerial 
fans to St. Louis. They came in eight planes and immedi- 
ately started to boost their home town as a desirable site for 
the 1924 Pulitzer Trophy race. 

* * 7 

Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Chief of Air Service, had his 
“flagship” in St. Louis. In this plane, a DH4B remodelled 
by the Rockwell Air Intermediate Depot, General Patrick 
made an aerial inspection of the race course, piloted by Capt. 
St. Clair Streett, A.S., his aide. 

* * * 

The contestants were given sufficient time to familiarize 
themselves with the race course, which was a wise precaution. 
One lap of the course, in particular, was difficult to follow, 
on account of the tricky bends of the Mississippi river. 


* * a 


A pilot-and-plane combination which recalled the old days 
was the Rogers-Day OX5 ship which “Tex” LaGrone flew 
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from Pine Valley, N. J., to St. Louis. “Tex” has now been 
in the flying game for ten or twelve years, while the Rogers- 
Day ship was designed by Charles H.' Day, another aviation 
pioneer, who was incidentally responsible for the well known 
Standard J1 training plane. As for the OX5, it is too well 
known to need special mention. 

* +. * 


A fine cross country flight was made by Homer Cole who 
flew a Thomas-Morse S4C plane with 80 hp. Le Rhone motor 
from Pembina, N. D., to St. Louis. The S4C was originally 
designed as a pursuit training ship. 

* * * 

The Army Fokker T2, the big monoplane of transconti- 
nental non-stop and world’s records’ fame, attracted consid- 
erable attention cn account of its huge size. The ship was 
flown to St. Louis from MeCook Field, Ohio, carrying eicht 
officers and enlisted men. 

% * * 

Sunday night St. Louis Airport was il!uminated by a huge 
Sperry searchlight and varicolored lights, which gave it a 
very festive appearance. 

” * * 

The Curtiss pursuit ship on which Lieut. Russell L. 
Maughan, A.S., last summer made two attempts to cross the 
continent from sea to sea between dawn and dusk, appeared 
at St. Louis as a two-seater corps observation ship—which was 
a surprise to more than one contestant. The letters COX by 
which this ship was designated mean “Corps Observation, 
Experimental.” 

« * * 

W. Frank Carter, the active chairman of the St. Louis Air 
Board and the man who has upheld the traditions of St. Louis 
in directing the meet, will have a volume of experience to pass 
to the next city that undertakes to hold the national air races. 
St. Lou's started from nothing and has finaneed an outstand- 
ing achievement in civie aerial progress. 

‘ * % 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars is the estimated 
outlay for the Third International Air Races. Almost $100,- 
000 was spent on creating an airport in the Mississippi Valley 
that will remain a permanent memorial to this years’ air 
meet. It is not at all improbable that the receipts from tickets 
may amount to $150,000—-on which estimate flying meets may 
again become profitable ventures. 
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“Yes, we have no rest’’—students at the Naval Air Station, P< nsacola, Fla., learn the Morse code while indulging in “radio 


sleep” 
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Record Dirigible Flight 


The French dirigible Dixmude broke all records for dis- 
tance and endurance when it landed at the Cuers-Pierrefeu 
airdrome, Marseilles, at 6.46 a. m. Sept. 30, after an uninter- 
rupted voyage of 4500 mi., lasting 118 hr. 41 min. 

Leaving Cuers-Pierrefeu on the morning of Sept. 25, at 7.55 
o'clock, the giant dir‘gib'e made straight across the Mediter- 
ranean, flying over Algeria and Tunisia to the outskirts of the 
Sahara Desert on Sept. 26. Starting back home Sept. 27 and 
meeting with a hurricane over Sardinia, the airship was com- 
pelled to turn back to Africa. 

On Sept. 28 the Dixmude started across the Mediterranean 
northward, flving over Sicily and Corsica. Sighting Toulon, 
it then shifted its course northwestward to Bordeaux, and then, 
steering a northeasterly course, flew over Paris on the morning 
of Sept. 29 at 7 o’elock. 

Heading southward once more the Dixmude passed over 
Moulins, where it dropped a wreath on the monument to the 
avia‘ors killed when the dirigible Republique collapsed and 
erasiied there some years ago. The airship was over Nice and 
Monte Carlo at 11.30 p. m. Sept. 29. Skirting the Mediter- 
rancin during the night, it landed at its starting point Sept. 
30 2: daybreak. 

The only two rigid airships of the French Air Service, the 
“Dixmude” and the “Méditerranée,” both of which are former 
Geri:an Zeppelirs, have recently displayed considerable ac- 
tivity in the Mediterranean Sea. The two ships have effected 
yarious naval miss‘ons in connection with the French battle 
fleet, including lorg-range reconnaissance work. The “Méd- 
iterrinée” later crossed the Mediterranean Sea from Toulon 
to Algiers, covering the 475 mi. distance in 8 hr. 

These two airships are at the present time the only active 
survivors of Germany’s one time Zeppelin fleet, as the German 
naval Zeppelms handed over to Italy were broken up and 
enly the “Esperia” (ex-“Bodensee”) remains in commission, 
while all the Zeppelins surrendered to Great Britain have 
now heen inactive in their sheds for several years. 

The “Dixmude,” the former German naval airship L72, is, 
with its 2,400,000 cu. ft. capacity, the largest rigid airship 
in the world. The “Méditerranée” (ex-“Nordstern”) is of 
800,000 eu. ft. capacity. 
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A wonderful landmark—Boston Airport with its T type 
runways 


Coast Pilots Unite 


A Los Angeles, Cal., despatch of Sept. 16 announces that 
more than 100 aviators have united in forming the Profes- 
sional Pilots’ Association with the chief object of abolishing 
“stunt” flying, which is said to be responsible for more than 
50 per cent of airplane accidents. 
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ZR1 Completes St. Louis Flight 

The Navy dirigible ZR1 completed on Wednesday, Oct. 3, 
at 6.48 a. m., a flight of approximately 2,200 mi., from 
Lakehurst, N. J., to St. Louis, Mo., and return. The entire 
trip consumed 47 hr. 49 min., including a stop of 98 min. at 
the St. Louis aviation field at Bridgeton, where the Inter- 
national Air Races were scheduled for Oct. 3-5. 

The ship left Lakehurst Naval Air Station at 6.59 a. m., 
Monday, Oct. 1 and reached St. Louis before dawn Oct. 2. 
She id!ed over the city for a time and docked at the Bridgeton 





N.A.A. Elects Officers 


The election of officers of the National Aeronautic 
Association, held in St. Louis, Oct. 1, resulted as 
follows: 

Howard E. Coffin, President 
Ralph W. Cram, Vice-President 
Benjamin Castle, Treasurer 
Dudley M. Outealt, Secretary 

Mr. Coffin who had been reelected as the president 
after an apparent deadlock, resigned the following 
day, and Fred W. Patterson of Dayton, Ohio, was 
elected in his, place. 

Full details of the election will be given in an early 
issue. 











field at 7.52 a. m., leavirg for the East at 9.30 a. m., with 
Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, Chief of fhe Bureau of Aero- 
nauties, aboard. 

Admiral Moffett was greatly impressed with the perform- 
ance of the ship, which he stated at times attained a speed of 
78 mi./hr. Comdr. Ralph D. Weyerbacher, in command of 
the ZR1, reported that except for strong head winds encoun- 
tered on her westward flight no unusual conditions were met 
with. The six Packard engines performed, excellently through- 
out the trip. 

The ZR1 is to be formally christened “The Shenandoah,” by 
Mrs. Denby, wife of the Secretary of the Navy, on Oct. 10. 
The name was suggested by Mrs. Denby and accepted by the 
Navy Department because of its Indian origin and appropriate 
meaning “Daughter of the Stars.” 


Harry Bowers Mingle Dies 

Harry Bowers Mingle, who was President of the Standard 
Aero Corporation, died on Sept. 25 at the Orange Memorial 
Hospital. Mr. Mingle was born in Lock Haven, Pa., and 
was forty-seven years old. He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the New York Law School. 
Since 1899 he practiced law in New York City. In 1916 
he acquired an interest in the Standard Aero Corporation 
and afterward was made its president. Out of this company 
grew the Standard Aireraft Corp. During the war Standard, 
DH4 and Handley Page airplanes were manufactured by 
these companies. Mr. Mingle was active in organizing the 
Manufacturers Aircraft Association. 

He was a member of the American Bar Association, the 
Academy of Political Science of New York, the Lotos Club, 
the Japan Society and the University of Pennsylvania Club 
of New York, of which he had been Vice President and Sec- 
retary. He leaves his wife and two sisters. 





Macready to Try Again 

With the aid of an improved Moss turbine supercharger that 
will add 250 hp. to his motor at 35,000 ft. altitude Lieut. John 
A- Macready, coast to coast flier, will try, probably this month, 
to regain the world’s altitude record, which he recently lost 
to Sadi Lecointe, the noted French airman. 

Announcement that Lieutenant Macready would attempt 
to better Lecointe’s 35,178 ft. was made on Sept. 26 by the 
General Electric Company with whom Dr. A. S. Moss, inventor 
of the Moss supercharger is associated. 
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First Chicago Meeting of N.A.A. 


For several weeks Chicago members of the N.A.A. have 


been making a drive for membership to fill the city’s quota 


of 100, which entitles them to form a local chapter and send 
five delegates to the national convention at St. Louis, Oct. 
1 to 3. The first meeting of local members, who now number 
over 75, was called Monday evening, Sept. 24, Dr. R. R. 
Ferguson, who is in charge of the association’s affairs here 
until a chapter is formed, presiding.- 

Three delegates were elected to represent the local interests 
at St. Louis. 
votes, Terence Vincent, who is responsible for the great model 
airplane activity among Chicago’s school boys, came in 
second and Jim Curran, well known Chicago flier, third. Mr. 
Parker of the Standard Oil Company, J. A. Colvin of the 
Triangle Motors, Inc., and W. W. Meyer, instructor for the 
Heath Airplane Company, were elected alternates in the order 
mentioned. Dr. R. R. Ferguson was unanimously elected 
Chairman. 

After a discussion regarding the election of state governor, 
a motion was made that the delegates suggest at the St. Louis 
convention that the by-laws be amended so that the state 
representatives be automatically elected governors of their 
respective states without a special election by the represen- 
tatives of the other states, who have no knowledge of the 
standing and qualities of the foreign candidates. 

The subject of municipal landing fields was brought up and 
a committee of four, consisting of J. A. Colvin, M. A. 


Dr. Ferguson received the largest number of 
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Broniberg, Chas. H. Paterson and Otto Klein, was appointed 
to look after this matter and especially take up with the 
Lineoln Park commissioners the question of laying out a land- 
ing field at the lake front near Grace street, the only available 
field close to the business district. 

Michael Rubner suggested that small towns mark their raijl- 
road depots, so pilots flying cross country know where they 
are at all times. Terence Vincent augmented this remark by 
saying that this could no doubt be brought about through the 
cooperation of the Associated Advertising Clubs, as the name 
of a town on its depot or other large roof, is nothing but an 
advertisement. 

Mr. Vincent brought up the question of military control, 
expressing a fear that if the Army took control it would be 
detrimental to commercial aviation. The Army may have 
eontrol of the military end, but a body like the N.A.A. should 
take over the commercial end of it. 

The model game, Mr. Vincent said, needs the backing of 
the N.A.A., as it was proven at the Chicago meet two 
months ago that there is a decided lack of cooperation between 
the smaller organizations, not mentioning the record mileage 
of red tape that has to be unravelled to put a meet of this 
kind over. It was only through the cooperation of the 
Chicago Daily News and several individuals, who helped with 
money and prizes, that the model meet was successfully held. 

The next meeting of the local members of the N.A.A. was 
set for Monday night, Oct. 15, when it is hoped that the full 
quota of 100 members will be obtained, a chapter formed and 
ofticers elected. 





The Douglas DT4 Bombing Plane 


The DT4, produced by the Douglas Company of Santa 
Monica, Cal., for U. S. Naval Aviation is a very interesting 
plane, as will be seen from the characteristics given below. 
These characteristics refer to the machine as a day bomber, 
equipped with wheels. Of course the same plane may also 
be equipped with twin floats as a standard seaplane. It 
will be noted from the performances that the DT4 will 


ceiling of from 14,000 to 17,000 ft. without the use of a 
supercharger. An excellent high speed, good maneuverability 
together with very low landing speed makes this an extremely 
interesting day bombing type. This illustrates what is being 
done with the Wright “T” engines in day bombers. 

The performances given were based upon DT4 equipped 
as a seaplane. The only changes made, so far as weight and 
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Douglas DT4 Bomber, built for U. S. Naval Aviation, equipped with Wright T2 engine 


earry a heavy bomb load at a higher speed and to a higher 
ceiling than the standard characteristics for a Martin Bomb- 
er. The advantages of a single engined plane versus a multi- 
engined plane are obvious not only in first cost but in oper- 
ation and upkeep. 

Two of these DT4 planes are entered in Event No. 5, 
the Merchants Exchange of St. Louis Trophy, for planes 
eapable of carrying a useful load of 2000 lb. in addition 
to a crew of two and fuel and oil, 

The DT4 Day Bomber fitted with a high compression 
Wright “T” engine will carry a heavy bomb load to a service 





resistance are concerned, were those resulting from the sub- 
stitution of landing gear for the floats. In every other regard 
the two planes are identical. 


Bomb load 1650 Ib. 1000 Ib. 500 _ Ib. 
Service ceiling 14300 ft. 16200 ft. 16900 ft. 
Absolute ceiling 16200 ft. 18000 ft. 18500 ft. 
Speed, mi. /hr. 115 mi. 116 mi. 116.5 mi. 
Gross weight 6800 Ib. 6040 Ib. 5540 Ib. 
Stalling speed, mi. /hr. 53 51 49.2 


The useful load ineludes a crew of two, two guns, radio, 
signal equipment and instruments, and fuel for approximately 
3 hrs. eruising and additional tankage for approximately one 
hour. 
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Flying vs. Life Insurance 


The National Aeronautie Association is conducting an in- 
quiry among the leading life imsurance companies of the 
country to ascertain their attitude toward aeronautics. The 
replies received thus far indicate. that the trouble with the 
situation is an absence of statistics which might cause in- 
surance companies to change their attitude toward what they 
term “aerial aseensions.” 

The results again emphasize the need of legislation that 
will enable the government to step in, not only in a reg- 
ulatory way, but to gather authoritative data and inform- 
ation on which the attitude of business towards aeronautics 
ean be intelligently based. The subject is one to which the 
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Married in the air—Earl S. Daugherty (second from left) 
and his bride. who was Miss Catherine Hall (with flowers) 
who were married over Long Beach, Calif. 


St. Louis Congress can well afford to give most earnest con- 
sideration. 

The subject was presented to the insurance companies in 
identical letters as follows: 

“Our attention has been called to the following questions 
which appear in application blanks for insurance of life 
insurance companies generally: 

“Do you ride a motoreyele, or expect to engage in auto- 
mobile racing, make aerial ascensions,.or serve on submarines? 

“If these or similar questions appear in your applications, 
will you kindly advise as to the effect of the answer to this 
question regarding “aerial ascensions?” 

“Assuming that the applicant is a good physical and moral 
aoe but should reply to the question in substance as fol- 
ows: 

1. I expect to take trips in airplanes for business or 
pleasure as it suits my convenience; or 

2. I am engaged in aviation and operate an airplane for 
commercial service, would such an answer as indicated in 1 
or 2 debar the applicant from obtaining insurance in your 
company? 

“If it would not prevent the applicant from obtaining in- 
surance, would it place him in a classification requiring the 
payment of a higher rate of premium than if he had answered 
the questions in the negative?” 

Here is the substance of typical replies: 

Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York City—“To 
pilots, mechanies and passengers who occasionally fly, but 
who do so very seldom, we grant insurance up to a maximum 
amount of $25,000 with a minimum annual extra premium 
of $5 per $1,000. The amount of insurance will be de- 
creased and the amount of extra premium increased in ac- 
cordance with the amount of flying which is actually done.” 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.— 
‘Up to the present time professional aviators have been 
declined by this company for the reason that it is generally 
conceded that the fatal accident hazard is much greater than 








‘pilots flew 134,470 mi. with mail. 
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provided for in the life insurance premium, Data as to the 
number of professional ‘and private aviators, fatalities, etc., 
do not appear to be available in such form as to make it 
possible to judge the risk incurred. The fact that mechanical 
improvements, making for greater safety, are being constant- 
ly effected is another matter we would like to know more 
about. We will be greatly indebted to you if you can as- 
sist us in obtaining a better understanding of conditions 
pertaining to those engaged in flying.” 

The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—“It is the practice of this company not to grant in- 
surance to those engaged in aeronautics or submarine ex- 
peditions or operations.” 

Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.—“We do not 
make a practice of writing risks engaging in aeroplaning 
as an occupation, or as a part of their occupation. This 
does not mean that a single aeroplane ascension would vitiate 
the policy, but all the facts respecting an applicant’s pro- 
spective exercise of this privilege should be stated in such an 
application and they will receive careful attention.” 

Reliance Life Insurance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—“Our ap- 
plication for insurance does not include a question relative 
to aerial ascensions, automobile racing or engaging on sub- 
marines, but if the company receives advice that the applicant 
does engage in any of the above no policy is issued.” 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., Newark, N. J.—‘*We 
could not regard favorably persons applying to us for life 
insurance who made in their applications statements similar 
to those in the fourth paragraph of your letter.” _ 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—‘In 
reply to your letter asking our action should an applicant 
state he rides a motor cycle, expects to engage in automobile 
racing, make aerial ascensions, or serve en submarines, etc., 
if an applicant states that he expects to take trips in air- 
planes for business or pleasure, or engage in aviation, such 
answer would debar the applicant from insurance in this 
Company. If you have any information as to the number 
of accidents and mortality per thousand flying, I shall be 
extremely glad to have the data.” 

New York Life Insurance Co., New York City—“We do 
not insure men who are engaged in giving exhibitions, or in 
fancy flying.” 

Union Central Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio—“Ex- 
cept for Term insurance, the company will not reject an 
applicant who occasionally makes flights as a passenger.” 

When it is remembered that Daniel Webster had to get 
permission from an insurance company before he could re- 
side in Washington, D. C., without forfeiting his $5,000 policy, 
the situation does not appear so hopeless. 





One Hundred Per Cent Performance 


Without a single interruption in operation, air mail pilots 
on the central division of the trans-continental route, Chicago 
to Rock Springs, Wyo., have flown 270,000 mi. carrying 
10,000,000 pieces of mail, according to reports to the Post 
Office Department. On Saturday, Sept. 15, the records 
recently compiled show the central division completed its 
twentieth week of 100 per cent performance. 

This sets up a new division record not equalled in three 
years’ operation of the trans-continental advancing service by 
air mail. The figures do not include the eight trips made 
during the recent night flight through service trials, which if 
added would increase the mileage some 15,000 mi. 


Chicago to Rock Springs is 1,125 mi. as the crow flies. The 
Air Mail Service pilots on this run covered 2,250 mi. daily, 
flying both ways between the two terminals, without an accident 
or a delay since April. 


The whole trans-continental service came within one-half 
of one per cent of perfect performance for the months of 
July and August. August, the records show was a 100 per 
cent month, but one slip marred the July sheet which shows 
99.66 per cent performance. Last summer the trans- 
continental service set up a record of ten weeks’ perfect oper- 
ation and the service is striving to out-do that accomplishment 
yet this year. During the 100 per cent August this year 




















This Department is concerned with all civil flying 
activities such as the establishment of airports, the 
marking of airways, warnings to airmen regarding ob- 
structions, experiences gathered on flying routes and 
landing fields, the work of commercial aviation com- 
panies and private fliers, the formation of new air 
lransport enterprises, personal paragraphs of general 
interest, etc. 


Kansas City News 


Activities at Richards Field during the past several weeks 
have been devoted to the coming aerial demonstration to be 
staged by the officers of the Organized Reserves of the Air 
Service. This demonstration will be held Saturday and Sun- 
day, Oct. 6 and 7, 1923. 

In addition to the program in which many other noted fliers 
have been invited to participate, there will be present the 
Army airship TC3 from Scott Field, Belleville, Ill, piloted by 
W. C. Farnum, formerly of Kansas City. The airship is ex- 
pected Sunday, Oct. 7. 

Other noted fliers invited to attend are Maj. Gen. Mason 
M. Patrick, chief of the Army Air Service; Brigadier Gen- 
eral William Mitchell, assistant chief; Rear Admiral W. A. 
Moffett, chief of the Naval Air Forces; Group Capt. M. G. 
Christie of the Royal Air Foree, British air attaché in Wash- 
ington; Glenn Curtiss, Orville Wright, Glenn L. Martin and 
several aeronautical engineers of MeCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

General Mitchell may fly to Kansas City with the squadron 
of twelve pursuit planes coming here from Selfridge Field, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. Several of the pilots entered in the 
Pulitzer races plan to attend the meet if they are allowed the 
time. 

Some of the planes to take part are Martin bombers, Thomas 
Morse MB3 pursuit planes, DIT and XB1LA observation planes 
and the leeal training planes at Richards Field. 

Twenty-three planes from Kelly Field were expected to ar- 
rive at Richards Field on Sept. 29 on their way to the races 
at St. Louis. They were scheduled to return to Richards Field 
for the air meet. Twelve TM Scouts from Selfridge Field, 
Mich., under command of Maj. Charles Spatz, the 16th Ob- 
servation Squadron, under command of Maj. L. Tinker, from 
and Post Field, besides commercial! pilots trom nearby cities, 
and Post Field, besides commercial pilots from nearby cities 
are also expected to attend the two-day aerial demonstrations. 

PROGRAM 
Kansas City Air Service Reserve Officers’ Demonstration, 
Richards Field, Oct. 6 and 7, 1923 
OCTOBER 6 
2.00 P. M. 
Christening and Dedication of the Kansas City named ship. 
Pilot, Lieut. Jas. B. Carroll, Commanding Officer 
Maj. Frank H. Cromwell, Master of Ceremonies 
2.30 P. M. 
BOYS’ MODEL AIRPLANE CONTEST 
Lieut. E. A. Underhill Lieut. P. A. Dry 
3.00 P. M. 
FORMATION FLYING 
DH4Bs from Kelly Field, Tex. 
Demonstration of refueling in the air 
Pilot, Capt. T. L. Dawson; Observer, Lieut. W. C. 
Pilot, Lieut. W. T. Atkinson; Observer, Lieut. A. H. 
3.30 P. M. 


Hogan 
Berg 


TWO SHIP FLIGHT 
Two ships will be tied together with a 190 ft. cord and will 
endeavor to take off, circle the field and land without breaking 
the cord. 
Pilot, Capt. T. L. Dawson; 


Observer, Lieut. W. C. Hogan 


AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 
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Communications to this effect, addressed ““ Airways 
Editor, Aviation, 225 Fourth Ave., New York 
City”, should be brief, accurate and to the point. 
They should deal with facts, not with theories or 
speculations. While American civil flying activities 
will naturally be given prominence, communications 
pill also be welcomed from Canada, Mexico and 
other parts of the Western Hemisphere. Epttor. 


Pilot, Lieut. W. T. Atkinson; Observer, Lieut. A. H. Berg 
High and Low Altitude Parachute Drops 

Pilot, Lieut. H. S. Chowins 

4.00 P. M. 


ANTI AIRCRAFT DEMONSTRATION 
Pilot, Maj. D. J. Saunders; Observer, Maj. C. V. Head 
Pilot, Capt. T. L. Dawson; Observer, Capt. M. R. Smith 
Pilot, Lieut. W. L. Campbell; Observer, Lieut. F. Poindexter 
Machine guns can be furnished by the 110th Engineers 
through Col. E. M. Stayton. 
4.15 P. M. 


BOMBING DEMONSTRATION 
Pilot, Lieut. E. L. Winn, Jr.; Bomber, Lieut. E. L. Thresher 
Pilot, Lieut. E A. Underhill; Bomber, Lieut. R. L. MecClary 
Pilot, Lieut. G. T. Long; Bomber, Lieut. R. C. Farrell 
4.30 P. M. 


WAR MANEUVERS AND ACROBATICS 
MB3 Scout Ships, from Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
OCTOBER 7, 1923 

The program for October 7, 1923, is to be a repetition of 
that of the preceding day, omitting the christening and com- 
mencing at 2.30 p. m. sharp. 

Commercial activities at Richards Field have been fair the 
past month, planes from Wichita and El Dorado, Kans. 
Tulsa, Ckla., Fort Worth, Tex., and other fields in this ter- 
ritory cheeking in. The Army activities have been very good, 
among the military pilots passing through on their way to 


the races at St. Louis being Majs. H. M. Hickam, L. H. Brere- 
ton, L. A. Kirby, Capts. C. B. B. Bubb, Lieuts. J. A- Wise- 
heart, D. H- Dunton and E. W. Raley. We have had the 


pleasure of meeting some of these officers and hearing them 
talk before the Air Service weekly luncheons. There is sel- 
dom a day goes by but some ship from the 16th Squadron 
stationed at Fort Riley, Kans., drops into our field. 

Aeronautical interest was never so high in Kansas City as it 
is today with the resumption of the fall meetings of the Flying 
Club of Kansas City, and the weekly luncheons held at the 
University Club by the Reserve Officers of the Air Service. 
Their plans for the aerial demonstration scheduled for Oct. 
6 and 7 have greatly stimulated local interest. Attention is 
heing called by the newspapers of Kansas City to the fact 
that we have a well equipped field here and that vigorous 
action should be taken to obtain air mail service. The public 
is responding to the publicity that aviation is getting, as 
shown by the large attendance at Richards Field during the 
week, especially on Saturdays and Sundays. As many as seVv- 
eral thousand people have been counted in one Sunday at the 
field with nothing unusual as an attraction. 


Flying Field at Lawrence, Kan. 


The Aviation Engineering Co. of Lawrence, Kan. reports 
that it has a two-way, north and south field., 24 mi. west 
of the University grounds, which are at the southwest corner 
of the city. The field is in clover and blue grass, and is solid, 
well drained and level. A hangar of permanent construction 
is situated in the southwest corner of the field. 
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A Flight that Failed 


Evan J. David, publicity director of the St. Louis inter- 
national aviation meet, lost a race against death Sept. 27 in 
spite of the fact that he flew from Dayton, Ohio, to Hazelhurst 
Field, Garden City, in slightly more than three hours. 

Late at night Sept. 26 Mr. David was advised that his wife 
was critically ill in Lowell, Mass. He caught an express train 
at Dayton and transferred there to the mail plane, which left 
that city at 1.08 p. m-, Sept. 27. The plane grounded at 
Garden City at 4.40 p.m. There Mr. David was met by J. E. 
Whitbeck, superintendent of the United States Air Mail. 
Mr. Whitbeck rushed him by car to New York, where Mr. 
David caught another express train for Lowell. 

None of the airmen at Hazelhurst Field, although they knew 
Mr. David’s wife had died early in the afternoon, felt equal 
to telling him, but he later was informed by telegraph to the 
Lowell train. 


Chicago News 
Sunday, Sept. 23, was a busy day at Chicago fields, espe- 


cially Black’s airport. Nimmo Black arrived from Cleveland 
that aiternoon after 3 hr. 50 min. flying. It was previously 


reported that he was on his way to the Pacific coast. Upon 
reaching Omaha, however, he encountered adverse weather 


conditions and forwarded the news pictures he was carrying 
by train . He then went East on another newspaper errand, 
flying as far as Cleveland, whence he returned Sunday. 

The same day the great golf championship was to be decided 
on Clicago’s links, and by arrangement with a local daily 
William Westlake flew a Curtiss Jenny over all of the city’s 
golf links immediately after the championship was announced, 
displaying “Marston Wins” on the wings of his plane, thus 
broadcasting the news to thousands of golfers who were 
anxiously awaiting the news at the many links in the city and 
suburbs. 

Hart Smith surprised local flying circles by arriving the 
same afternoon from Detroit with his bride, formerly Miss 
Dorothy Olmstead, of Marquette, Mich. Hart had gone to 
Detroit for parental blessings from the bride’s father who 
happened to be attending a conference of Methodist Episcopal 
ministers in that city. When parental objections developed 
Hart knew he had to make a “foreed landing.” As the Rev: 
Jones of the Central Union Christian Church at Detroit will 
testify, the “landing” was successfully negotiated. The couple 
immediately departed for Chicago where Hart had left his 
plane, znd ean hour later found them on their aerial honey- 
moon, heading for the Sunny South. Upon their return they 
expect to settle on Smith’s large range in northern Michigan. 

A get-together meeting of ex-army fliers from Eberts Field, 
Lonoke, Ark., was held at the Drake Hotel Sept. 21 and 22. 
A mecting was held Saturday afternoon at which Lieut. E. R. 
Johnson was elected president of the Eberts Field Flying 
Association. Major Martin of the 6th Corps Area Air Service 
gave a talk on his work at MeCook Field. He answered 
numerous questions pertaining to the new ships, particularly 
the Barling Bomber. Members had come in from all parts of 
the states, one even coming from Montreal, Canada. Capt. 
Adams Truello flew in from Columbus, Ohio. Among others 
present were Lieutenant Castor from Rantoul and Captain 
Eban Stanley of the 6th Corps Area Air Service. 


Bert Acosta and LeRoy Thompson departed Sept. 19 for 
the East. They had flown to Chicago in a Fokker plane with 
news pictures of the prize fight. 

Forty-six boys attending the model airplane classes at the 
South Park playgrounds proved their skill in a competition 
held in Washington Park Saturday afternoon, Sept. 22. The 
boys it must be remembered are all grammar school students 
who knew nothing about airplanes until the South Park board 
interested them in the sport last July. Their work so far has 
been confined to building “flying sticks,” but the performance 
of these simple models proves that the boys are skillful in 
their work and understand the principles of flight. Class A 


boys averaged 70 ft. per flight; Class B, 25 ft., and the young 

and inexperienced beginners in Class C averaged 24 ft. 
“When we have developed an athlete in our park system, 

we only have a good athlete,” Mr. Brown superintendent of 
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playgrounds and sports for the South Park commissioners, 
explained, “but when we develop designers, builders and fliers 
of airplanes, we have caused the beginning of the development 
of future Edisons, Marconis or Wright Brothers. They dream 
dreams which will make us move faster and more safely than 
we ever have moved over the globe before. And besides being 
commercially useful in its mental development of our boys, 
this first annual miniature meet of the south parks has given a 
large amount of wholesome fun to the boys and their friends. 
Their parents and other relatives have had to think about 
aviation, and consequently are not so skeptical of air traveling 
as they were before the boys began building miniature air- 
planes.” 

The total distance traveled by all entrants in the meet, com- 
prising 163 official flights, was 4041 ft. 

















A Sky Advertising Jennie equipped with electric sign by Peter 
La Grosse, a New York pilot 


Uses Plane to Locate Stolen Auto 


Otto Klein ,aviation editor of the Uptown Chicago Times 
and Chicago correspondent of AviaTrion, is probably the first 
man to employ an airplane to locate a stolen car. His old 
Ford speedster was removed from a lot next door to his 
house one afternoon and no clew was available other than 
that a man in a coupe, whose license number was not known, 
had towed the car away. The car was without tires and the 
thief was not likely to tow it very far on the bare rims. 

After making repeated trips through the neighboring alleys 
without finding any trace of the missing car, Mr. Klein de- 
cided to spot it from the air, figuring that the car being 
old, no one would devote expensive garage space for it, 
but would leave it in the open. ; 

Mr. Klein flew over the neighborhood that afternoon and 
after circling about for-a while a few hundred feet above 
the housetops he spotted the car in a neighbor’s back yard. 
It developed that a friend who had spoken to Mr. Klein 
about buying the car, had through a misunderstanding taken 
it upon himself to repair it, so he could sell it to a second 
party at a profit. The car was recovered. 


On-to-St. Louis in an Oriole 


Another competitor in the “On-to-St. Louis” race in con- 
nection with the International Air Meet was Casey Jones, 
chief pilot of the Curtiss Exhibition Co., of Mineola, L. I. 

Mr. Jones left Curtiss Field, L. I., for St. Louis in an 
Oriole with OXX5 engine at 7 a. m. Sept. 27, taking with 
him as a passenger Ladislas d‘Orcy, editor of AvIATION. 


Planes Speed Quake Pictures 


A two-reel motion picture of the scenes following the earth- 
quake and fire in Yokohama and Tokio was received in New 
York Sept. 25 by the Famous Players Corporation and put 
on the screen at the Rialto and Rivoli theaters the same night. 
They reached Victoria, B. C., on the Empress of Australia 
Sept. 23 and were brought by seaplane to Seattle and airplane 
to New York by way of Great Falls, Mont. The machine 
reached Mineola at 3.15 p. m. Sept. 25. 
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U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 
The Capital’s Air Carnival 


Some twenty thousand spectators journeyed over the East- 
ern Branch to Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C. on Sept. 23, 
where the Army Air Service held an excellent air carnival, 
the first of any importance ever presented in the nation’s 
capital. 

Postponed on account of decidedly bad weather on Saturday, 
the twelve events were run as scheduled on Sunday in the 
interests of the Army Relief Society, and it is reported a 
substantial sum was taken in. Maj. R. L. Walsh, acting 
commandant at Bolling Field, has received congratulations 
from every side upon the performance and the handling of 
the crowd. 

From the moment that Lieutenant Brookley with a Vought 
plane for a pen, wrote the words “Helio -— D. C.” high in 
the air with a stream of smoke in place of ink, to the final 
parade of air vehicles, every moment was filled with interest 
and thrills. 

Parachute jumps were made by Sergeant Strosnider of 
Langley Field, Va., and Corporal Maust of Bolling. They 
flew. to an altitude of 1,500 ft. over the field on the wings of 
Captain Duncan’s Martin bomber and then jumped off into 
space, gracefully settling down to earth, one landing on an 
automobile top. 

The bombardment of a fortification at the south end of the 
field by three DH planes likewise had its effect on the crowd, 
which struggled for a view of the explosion as the planes 
aloft released their bombs. The pilots of the three-plane 
flight were Lieut. P. C. Wilkins, Lieut. H. W. Beaton and 
Capt. W. C. Ocker, while the bombers were Lieut. T. P. Smith, 
chief bomber at the field, Sergt. L. Hukill and Sergt J. 
Gilbert. 

Three races were held in the afternoon. The first, a 
fifteen-mile event for SE5 pursuit planes was captured by 
Lieut. L. M. Wolfe. The other entrants were Lieut. C. W. 
Steinmetz and Sergt. D. G. Warner. No official timing was 
made, but the little planes averaged a speed of more than 110 
mi./hr. They remained in the air after the finish line and 
“stunted” for the crowd. 

Three Voughts piloted by Lieuts. L. P. Arnold, L. J. 
Maitland and St. Clair Streett, raced at speeds around 120 
mi./hr., Lieutenant Arnold capturing the event. Then the 
Martin bombers, cach powered with two 400 hp. Liberty 
motors, took the air in racing competition. Flying down the 
stretch a few feet over the heads of the crowd, the roar of 
their motors drowned out every sound on the field. Maj. 
John B. Reynolds, who led a formation of twenty-one Martin 
bombers from Langley Field to Bangor, Me., and return, 
won the contest. 

A smoke screen was laid making a spectacle of beauty that 
drew applause and created amazement. A veritable lace cur- 
tain of light rich yellow was thrown down over the field, ob- 
seuring the sun for a time. It was the latest development of 
the chemical warfare service, and was displayed by a Martin 
bomber, Lieut. J. M. Davies, pilot, and Captain Weaver 
operator of the sereen. 

Led by the famous Army-Fokker T2, the ship that flew from 
New York to San Francisco without a stup, a number of ships 
smaller in size 1»0k the air and performed to the limits of 
their ability. 

Lieut. St. Clair Streett in a Thomas Morse MB3 would shoot 
over the crowd at 50 ft. and then would zoom perfectly; 
Lieutenant Maitland in the Fokker D7, performed along 
similar lines, while Lieutenant Wolfe in a British SE5 was 
looping, Immelman turning, spinning and barrel rolling just 
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a few feet higher, and the new DH airways ship was flown 
wide open by Lieut. Walter K. Burgess. Additional noise 
was added by Major Reynold’s Martin bomber, which was 
skillfully piloted over the low course. 

While this melee was in progress Lieutenant Brookley was 
writing in the sky. Excitement had reached the climax, and 
followed by several free rides to members of the audience in 
a special ship flown by Lieut. Thomas Carroll of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the show which everyone 
voted the greatest and most successful ‘ever produced in 
Washington, came to a close. 


An Exciting Experience 


Several weeks ago one of the Army Air Service pilots 
stationed at Kelly Field, San Antonio, Tex., while piloting 
one of the monoplanes assigned to the 43rd Squadron at that 
field, found himself in a nerve-trying situation when he tried 
to make a Janding, as he found his aileron control completely 
gone and the wings fluttering badly. That this airman, Lieut. 
Dale V. Gaffney, retained his coolncss and presence of mind 
and refused to become rattled is shown by the fact that he 
managed to maneuver his plane to the ground and lives to tell 
the tale. 

On his first experience with this plane he flew it for a period 
of 1 hr. 15 min., during which time he did practically a!l the 
common maneuvers. The plane hand!ed and maneuvered very 
satisfactorily; so much so, that he commented upon it after 
landing. 

The next day he again requested permission to fly this type 
of plane, and was assigned the same machine—No. 9. _Lieut- 
inant Gaffney’s story of his exciting air experience is as 
fo'lows: 

“After flying for a period of approximately 1 hr., during 
which the plane was stunted a little, I decided to join a forma- 
tion of DH’s which I saw at a lower altitude. I was at this 
{ime about 5000 ft. in the air. I pulled the plane up ina 
steep climbing turn, intending to lose my altitude in a series 
of wing-overs. After the plane came out of this turn I nosed 
over into a moderate dive, and throttled my motor, intending 
to gain speed in this dive for my next wing-over. Gl!ancing 
at the air speed meter I noticed that the plane had gained 
135 mi. air speed, and was pulling back on the stick to start 
my climb when both wing tips began to flutter badly. The 
stick struck my left leg, knocking my foot off the rudder, and 
then proceeded to whip across the cockpit and struck my right 
leg, knocking my right foot off the rudder, and then vibrated 
rapidly for possibly one or two seconds, when it fel! over 
against the left side of the cockpit. 

“In the meantime I had throttled the motor and when I 
again took hold of the stick I found that my aileron control 
was completely gone. I tried my elevators and found that 
the response was normal. I then tried to eliminate the flut- 
tering, which was rapidly becoming worse, by climbing and 
skidding, but this seemed to have no effect, and as pieces of 
the ai'eron started to fly off at this time I decided to kill the 
motor and make a parachute jump. I stood up in the cock- 
pit, preparatory to going over the side, and reached down, 
pulled the stick back against the seat, pulling the plane up 
into a stall. As I was about to leave the plane the fluttering 
ceased and I thought that possibly I could get back down 
without crashing, so got back into the seat and tried to tum 
toward Kelly Field. 

“As soon as I started to turn to the right the plane pitched 
over into a spin and failed to respond to the usual handling 
of controls in bringing a plane out of a spin. After trying 
two or three times to stop the spin with the motor throttled, 
I opened the motor wide which immediately started the wings 
fluttering again. This, however, gave. me enough pressure 
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on my rudder so that I was able to force the plane out of the 
spin. As it came out of the spin I throttled the motor, pulled 
the plane up into a stall again to stop the fluttering of the 
wings. As the speed slackened the fluttering ceased and the 
plane immediately went into another right hand spin. I was 
at this time at an altitude of approximately 3000 ft. I then 
determined to try and regain control before I reached the 
altitude of 1000 ft., and if this were not possible, to use my 
—— parachute and let the plane go. At approximately 2000 ft. 
I succeeded, by use of full motor, to force the plane out of the 

spin, and after throttling my motor, instead of stalling, to 

flown stop the fluttering which had recurred as soon as the motor 
was opened, I allowed the plane to float level. I found that 
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hae there was a tendency for the right wing to drop as the speed 
slackened but found that I could control same by using full 
oy Was left rudder and manipulating my throttle. I also found that 
x, and as soun as my air speed approached 50 mi./hr. the wings 
nee in began to flutter again and it was, therefore, necessary to hold 
ational the s»eed below this point. 
eryone “T save up all idea of getting back to Kelly Field and tried 
-ed in to make a landing in a big field about 3 mi. south of 
Kelly Field. I could not reach this field because it was neces- 
sary to keep the plane constantly turning to the left to avoid 
a repetition of the spin. I picked out a cane field off to my 
pilots left, «nd by slipping into my turn made a normal landing 
iloting there. The cane in this field was about 30 in. high and 
at that very ‘hick, and after rolling about 20 yd. the piane banked 
. tell so much of the cane in front of the landing gear that it nosed 
pletely over ind landed on its back. 
Lieut, “Tt appeared to me that the wing tips vibrated through an 
’ mind area of approximately 30 in. and this vibration was carried 
hat he back as far as the wing fittings, to which the struts were 
to tell attached. The aileron control cables were whipped out of the 
pulleys and jammed between the pulley and its support in 
period such manner as to lock same. The balance and the first two 
all the sections of the right hand aileron were completely carried 
d very away, this including the metal framework of same. The 
+ after balance of the left hand aileron was completely carried away 
and tlie fabrie stripped off one section of this aileron. It is 
s type my belief that this is due to wing flutter which induced the 
Lieut. [| Whipping action on the ailerons, and not to aileron flutter in- 
is as ducing fluttermgs of the wings. I base my belief upon the 
fact that I had flown this plane for more than 2 hr., during 
during which the ailerons were perfectly normal and satisfactory, 
forme. and there was no indication that the balance of same would 
at this in any way cause the ailerons to flutter. Regarding the ele- 
> ina vators, there was a tendency for the balance to carry over 
series the critical point, this being due, I believe, to the fact that 
nosed the balance was a trifle large.” 
ending 
— Change in Army Entrants in St. Louis Races 
caine 
) start Due to certain exigencies of the service, the Chief of Air 
The Service has found it necessary to revise the list of Army Air 
r, and Service entrants in the International Air Races to be held at 
> right St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 4, 5 and 6 inelusive. According to this 
brated revised list the pilots and alternates for Event No. 3, obser- 
| over vation 2-passenger type of airplanes, are as follows: DH4B 
airplane--Maj. Roy S. Brown, First Lieuts. J. J. O’Connell, 
hen I W. Hl. Bleakley, D. M. Outealt (O.R.C.) pilots, and Maj. 
-ontrol C. L. Tinker, irst Lieuts. E. M. Powers, W. A. Maxwell, W. B. 
d that Robertson (O.R.C.) alternates; DH4L airplane—Lieut. H. A. 
e flut- Ramey, pilot, and Lieut. H. W. Beaton, alternate; XB1A air- 
o and planes—Lieuts. W. T. Larson and V. J. Meloy, pilots, and 
con of Lieuts. P. T. Wagner and E. Holterman (O.R.C.) alternates; 
Il the C04 airplanes—Lieuts. C. McMullen and H. N. Heisen, pilots, 
cock and Maj. B. Q. Jones, alternate; CO5 airplane—Lieut. Lowell 
down, H. Smith, pilot and Capt. Ernest Clark, alternate; Packard 
ne up Fokker airplane—Capt. Robert Oldys, pilot; Curtiss D12 air- 
tering plane—Lieut. W. H. Brookley, pilot. 
down Event No. 5—large capacity airplanes: Martin Bombers— 
> turn Capt. E. C. Black, Lieuts. Leigh Wade, Leslie P. Arnold, 
H. L. George, pilots, and Lieuts. H. D. Smith, Aubrey Horns- 
itched by, Ross F. Cole and J. F. Whiteley, alternates; T2, Lieut. 
ndling H. G. Crocker, pilot, and Lieut. G. H. Beverley, alternate; 
trying DT2 airplane, Lieut. Robert J. Brown, Jr., pilot; Breguet 
ottled, 14B2, Lieut. M. S. Fairchild, pilot, and Lieut. G. C. Kenney, 
wings alternate. 
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Event No. 8—High speed airplanes (Pulitzer Race); Ver- 
ville-Sperry Racer, Lieut. Alexander Pearson, pilot, and Lieut. 
J. K. Cannon, alternate; Curtiss Army Racers—Lieuts. J. D. 
Corkille and Walter Miller, pilots, and Lieuts. H. H. Mills 
and Lucas V. Beau, Jr., alternates. 

Event No. 8a, Service type pursuit airplanes (Mitchell 
Trophy): MB3 airplanes—Lieuts. T. W. Blackburn, T. K. 
Matthews, G. P. Tourtellot, Thad J. Johnson, Capts. V. B. 
Dixon and Burt E. Skeel, pilots, and Lieuts. Leland C. Hurd, 
F. O. D. Hunter, A. G. Liggett, L. C. Simon, E. M. Haight 
and H. R. Yeager, alternates. 

Lieuts. Russell L. Maughan and Lester J. Maitland, who 
finished first and second, respectively, in the Pulitzer Race last 
year at Detroit, will not compete this year in the races at St. 
Louis, since it is the policy of the Chief of Air Service to 
have different pilots fly in the International Races each year. 
As a result of this policy, the officers entered in the races this 
year are an entirely new group. The above policy also em- 
braces the selection of pilots from different Air Service fields 
and commands throughout the United States as far as possible, 
to the end that all officers of the Army Air Service may know 
that they are being considered for participation in this annual 
aviation classic. General Patrick realizes the advantages in- 
herent in assigning to the Pulitzer Race the pilots who last 
year won this contest, but feels that the maintenance of the 
morale of his personnel by distributing participation in this 
annual classic is of more importance than winning the Race. 


U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 


National Advisory Committee Praises ZR1 


The following letter has been received by Admiral Moffett 
from the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, giv- 
ing the congratulations of that organization to the Bureau of 
Aeronautics upon the successful flights of the ZR1. 

“Dear Admiral Moffett: 

“The executive committee of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, at a regular meeting held this date, 
(Sept. 13) has had under consideration your letter of Sept. 
13, communicating certain facts as to the performance of the 
Fleet Airship ZR1 in its recent flights at Lakehurst and over 
New York City. 

“By formal resolution, I was authorized to convey to you 
the congratulations of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics on the success attending the first flights of the 
airship. Our members are particularly gratified that every 
precaution has been taken to assure its success and to demon- 
strate its efficiency in a carefully arranged program of tests. 

“Our committee feels that Flect Airship ZR1 is not only 
a most valuable acquisition to the Navy for naval purposes, 
but represents a distinct triumph for American enginering, 
and is destined to have far-reaching results in the future de- 
velopment of lighter-than-aircraft in America. 

“Respectfully 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
JosePH §S. AMES, 
Chairman, Executive Committee.” 





COMING AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 


DOMESTIC 
Oct. 4-6 — National Airplane Races, St. Louis, Mo. 
Late Fall — Curtiss Marine Flying Trophy Race 


FOREIGN 


Oct. 14— Beaumont Cup Race, Istres, France 


Dec. 1!—Entries close for French Engine compe- 
tition 
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Marine Planes in Virginia Maneuvers 


The following reports, from the Marine aviation units in 
the field with the troops recently maneuvering in Virginia, 
give some idea of the wide sphere of usefulness to which air- 
craft may be put to assist the operation of ground troops in 
tiem of war: 

“With three battalions out on a maneuver, and the com- 
panies of these three battalions on a mission from Battalion 
Headquarters, planes of the First Aviation Group, Moffett 
Field, Fort Defiance, have been simulating actual war condi- 
tions. Contact with company and battalion posts of the 
command have been maintained daily by means of panel, 
Very pistol and radio. Positions of the companies of each 
battalion have been watched by observation planes and re- 
ported to Battalion Headquarters, and in turn the location 
of each company of the three battalions and that of Battalion 
Headquarters have been reported to Foree Headquarters. 

“On Friday, Sept. 14, it was assumed that the three com- 
panies of each battalion were surrounded and completely cut 
off by the enemy force from all supplies and communication. 
The feasibility of feeding them from the air by planes was 
successfully tried. Sixteen cans of salmon, six eans of toma- 
toes and six cans of corned beef were dropped from a DT 
plane to the post command of each company without breaking 
the cans. This was accomplished in the following manner. 
First the cans, which were all large ones, were wrapped in 
burlap and placed in sea bags. Then they were loaded in DT 
planes and flown to the location of each company and dropped. 
In addition to this the practicality of dropping fresh eggs was 
successfully tried with a parachute. A crate of eggs was 
dropped in this manner to the Commanding General at Force 
Headquarters, without a single egg breaking. It was proved 
that a plane could feed detachments of men cut off from their 
force or marooned without food: 

“Two mail trips per day were maintained between Force 
Headquarters and Marine Barracks, Quantico. During the 
week ending Sept. 15 approximately 6500 lb. of military 
stores were transported from Quantico to the Force. Also 
one hundred and ninety men were transferred as replace- 
ments. 

“The pursuit planes (Voughts) simulated combat in clear- 
ing the air of enemy planes, and the heavy bombardment 
planes destroyed heavily defended positions, ammunition 
dumps and places of storage. 

“All of the territory occupied by the enemy was reconnol- 
tered by the observation planes and reports on the condition 
of the country and strength and position of the enemy were 
rendered to Foree Headquarters.” 

A new way for a plane to get messages from the ground 
for transmittal, without stopping the plane was devised by the 
Marines in Virginia. 

An apparatus was devised by Capt. A. H. Page and F. E. 
Pierce whereby a string with a message attached was placed 
across two uprights. A plane flying perpendicularly to the 
string picked it up by means of the radio antennae fish, 
which was let out about 20 ft. On the last day that the 
troops were in the field messages were picked up in this 
manner from each detachment and transmitted to Force 
Headquarters by radio and then confirmed by dropped mes- 
sages. This experiment proved very successful and it is be- 
lieved that this will prove a very useful and practicable way 
for a small detachment or even one man to transmit written 
messages to airplanes, where it is found to be impracticable 
to land. 


Lieut. Comdr. Robert M. Griffin Leaves Bureau 


Lieut. Comdr. Robert M. Griffin, U.S.N., chief of the Ad- 
ministrative Division of the Bureau of Aeronautics, has been 
detached from the Bureau of Aeronautics and given comman | 
of the destroyer Marcus, on the West Coast. Commander 
Griffin left Washington on Monday for his new duty. He 
has been on aviation duty in the Navy Department since 1920. 


Orders to Officers 
Lieut. Allan P. Flagg, detached Aircraft Squadrons Scout- 

ing Fleet to Commander Aircraft Squadrons Battle Fleet. 
Lieut. Hugo Schmidt, detached Bureau of Aeronautics to 

Aireraft Squadrons Battle Fleet. 








ILLINOIS 
FLY THEM YOURSELF 
Jennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Air Mail 
Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying. 
. YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
School Dept., 810 Des Plaines, Forest Park, Ill. 





ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 





ILLINOIS PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 


Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 
Field. Chicago, Ill: 430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Write for Booklet 





INDIANA 
One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 
in the United States. 
KOKOMO AVIATION CORP. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 





MARYLAND 
Logan Field, 5 miles S. E. of Baltimore 
All branches of Commercial Aviation, 


Shops, Hangars and efficient Field Service. 
AMERICAN AIRCRAFT Inc., Station F. Box 104, Baltimore ; Md. 





MICHIGAN 
BURNS FLYERS 
School of Commercial Aviation Land or Water 
Airdrome at Long Lake 


FENTON, MICHIGAN. 





MINNESOTA 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 
The Twin Cities’ chief summer resort. 
Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 





MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Airplanes, Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 





NEW JERSEY 
LEARN ON AVRO and DH6. 


The AVRO is fast enough so you can really learn to fly 
and the DH6 is safe to solo on, as it cannot tail spin. 


THE CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT CO. 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Hts., New Jersey 





NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
CURTISS FIELD, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FLYING STATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 





NEW YORK 
ROWE FLIERS 


You receive individual instruction by Rowe Ground work, 
primary and advanced flying. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





— DAYTON, OHIO. 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 








WISCONSIN 
CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 
FLYING SCHOOL 
Milwaukee Air Port 
GILLES E. MEISENHEIMER 


330 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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7 Start Your Subscription 


3 with the ; 


Four special St. Louis Numbers of 


AVIATION 


October 1-8-15-22 
covering the 


INTERNATIONAL AIR RACES AND AERO CONGRESS 


"7 AT ST. LOUIS, OCTOBER 1-2-3 


Last year the Special Detroit Race Meet Numbers were sold out within the week 
—" of publication although we printed large extra editions. None of these issues are 
now available at any price. 


Why? Because AVIATION is the only weekly aeronautical publication and its 


—_" news stories and technical notes are written by a staff trained to the aeronautical 
point of view. Learn for yourself that AVIATION always contains the most 
timely, interesting and accurate accounts of aeronautical events throughout the world. 


— If you are not a regular reader send in your subscription order at once to insure re- 


ceiving the SPECIAL ST. LOUIS ISSUES--Announcement Number, October 











y 1; Race News Number, October 8; Technical Number, October 15; Air Conven- 
i tion Number, October 22. 
N For convenience you may use the coupon below. y} 


= | GARDNER-MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
225 4th Ave., New York 


You may enter my subscription to AVIATION beginning with the October 1, 1923 issue. Remittance of $4 to 


cover is enclosed. 


Name 





Address 
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The Lawrence Sperry Aircraft Co., Inc. 


Builders of Aircraft 


Contractors to U. S. Government 


Factory and Flying Field 
Farmingdale Long Island, N.Y. — 














| THE DOUGLAS COMPANY 


Santa Monica, California 








— a 














Designers and Builders of 





The Famous DT-2 Torpedo Planes 


The Air Service World Cruisers 
The Douglas Air Transport 
The World’s Most Efficient Weight Carrying Airplanes 


Contractors to the United States Government 
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ROUND THE WORLD 


CAPTAIN SACADURA CABRAL AND AD- 
MIRAL GAGO COUTINHO IN COMMAND 
OF THE PORTUGUESE ROUND THE 
WORLD FLYING EXPEDITION HAVE 
PURCHASED FIVE 


FOKKER SEAPLANES 


AND WILL USE THEM EXCLUSIVELY ON 
THIS EPOCH MAKING FLIGHT 








IT IS THE KNOWLEDGE THAT FOKKER DESIGN IS ALWAYS 
NOTE _. A STEP AHEAD, THAT LEADS THE U. S. AND MANY 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS TO CHOOSE FOKKER PLANES 





286 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


NETHERLANDS AIRCRAFT MFG. COMPANY 


Contractors to U. S. and foreign governments. 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 





THE NAME FOKKER ON AIRCRAFT SYMBOLIZES THE FINEST DESIGN, 
0 WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS PRODUCED UNDER THE PERSONAL FOKKER 
SUPERVISION OF ANTHONY H. G. FOKKER. . 




















| || orDER FROM 


JOHNSON’S 


And Avoid Delay 











Aeronautical 
Supplies 
and 
: Equipment 








White for Our Catalog 





Johnson Airplane & 
Dayton Supply Co. ohio 


The “Original Aeronautical Supply House’”’ 
Established 1919 




















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, of AVIATION published weekly at Highland, New York for 
Ort. 1, 1923. 

State of New York 

County of New York 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Geo. Newbold, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ins to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of AVIATION 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of Aug. 

24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. ‘That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, The Gardner, Moffat Co., Inc., Highland, New York; Editor, 

Ladislas d’Orcy, 225 Fourth Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, 

none; Business Manager, Geo. Newbold, 225 Fourth Ave., New York 


ss. 


2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an individual 
his name and address, or if owned by more than one individual the 
name and address of each, should be given below; if the publication is 
owned by a corporation the name of the corporation and the name and 
addresses of the stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock should be given.) 

The Gardner, Moffat Co., Inc., 225 Fourth Ave., New York City; Lester 
D. Gardner, 225 Fourth Ave., New York City; A. Eugene Pattison, 225 
Fourth Ave., New York City; W. D. Moffat, 225 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; Margaret K. Gardner, 225 Fourth Ave, New York City; L. D. 
Webster, 225 Fourth Ave., New York City 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: 

Lester D. Gardner, 225 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockhoMers or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

Geo. Newbold, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of Sept., 1923. 
[ Seal. ] FRANKLIN H. BROWN. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1925.) 
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« IN FAR AWAY CHINA x 


AVIATION Readers Encircle the World 


The following letter has been received from Canton, China. It is typical 
of many that are received from readers throughout the world and shows how 
indispensible AVIATION is if a complete picture of the progress of American 
aeronautics is desired. 











From an old Subscriber 

“Enclosed please find ten dollars for which please renew my subscription to AVIA- 
TION. In the event that you have discontinued sending the magazine to my old address, 
please if possible send me the copies I have missed. AVIATION has been my greatest 
authority since the grass-cutter days of °16, as production manager of Works 
building airplanes during the war and later as field manager of a division of the Air 
Mail and now as aeronautical advisor to Dr. Sun Yat Sen in far away China. 

“I have been a subscriber to your magazine since it was first published, in fact, 
I still have my first copy, now seven years old as well as all copies up until the time I 
came here. 

“I have certainly derived great pleasure and much valuable information from your 
indispensable paper.” 

Are You a regular Subscriber ? 

AVIATION at Four-Dollars a year (Canada $5.00 Foreign $6.00) brings to 


you every week the latest news and developments in American aeronautics. 





The GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
225 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 























Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corporation 
31st Street-and East River, New York City 





ITH a new specially constructed factory, completely equipped, operated by a highly trained and skilled 
personnel this organization has ideal facilities and a wealth of experience for handling the important 
experimental development work required to maintain for the United States its leadership in aeronautics. 





TELEPHONES 7 CABLE ADDRESS 
LEXINGTON 9710-1-2 “MONOPLANE” NEW YORK 


























OU are invited to visit our lala. ; | 

exhibit at the Third An- eq <p ytlerd 
nual Marine Exposition to be 
held Nov. 5-10, 1923, at the Aviation Qutrits 
Grand Central Palace, New 


York City. 


New Style 
Summer and Winter Flying Suits 





for both Army and Navy 


[. W. FERDINAND & CO. 


152 Kneeland St. eee” 
BOSTON MASS. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Everything else for the Aviator 
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Skywriting is operated exclusively 
in the United States by 


THE 
SKYWRITING CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


who have purchased all U. S. letters 
patent and pending patent applica- 
tions issued to, or owned, or filed by 


Major J. C. Savage 


e 


The process of forming Morse or written 

signals in the air by means of smoke or other 

visible trails emitted from an aircraft and 

the apparatus used in connection therewith 

are covered by patents issued and pending 

in America and abroad. Vigorous action 
will be taken against infringers. 


THE SKYWRITING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
50 East 42nd Street, New York 


Phone Vanderbilt 2431 Cables: Skyryter, N. Y. 
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Used on more than 10,000 Aircraft. 
Fitted to the winners of the following:—Coupe Gordon Bennett, 2 Coupes 
Deutsch, Pulitzer, Circuit de Brescia, The World’s Speed Record; The Acrial 
Derby, The Deutsch Cup, 1922, The British Speed Record; The Italian Grand 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY :— Cup, Coupe Zenith, 1923, etc. 
ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 36, Boulevard Bourdon, Neuilly-sur-Seine. 
— 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | DOPES 


19 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 


Ne : 
wi se PIGMENTED DOPES 
LEARN TO FLY—BE AN AVIATOR: Our school gives VARNISHES ENAMELS 
you actual air work every fair day. School opens May 15, . 
1923. Experienced Army instructors. A small deposit. Pay — AGAdNHHAHE.. —_ 
as you learn. Write for enrollment. Coxsackie Sehool of 
Aviation for Men and Women, West Coxsackie, New York. Reg. Trade Mark 











MADE BY 
SOARING MACHINES—Prof. Miller’s design. High TITANINE, Inc. 
grade sailing planes ready built $250.00. Or build your own. UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Drawings $2.50. J. W. Miller Aircraft Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
Contractors to U. S. Government 








SPORT AIRPLANES $200 to $500. New. Propellers, _ 
Lawranee, OX5 and Sturtevant motors. Aviators Leather 
Coats. Smith Mchy. Co., 403 Goggan Bldg., Houston, Texas. 











WANTED TO BUY—Linecoln Standards (three seater) 
with or without motors. Also Llispano-Suiza motors models 
“A” or “I”. Must be in good condition and pr'eed low. Also 
interested in five passenger type 300-C Ansaldo eabin plane. 
Address Box 253 Aviation. 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE Cadillae touring 55 in won- 
dertul condition for Jennie or Standard. Car finish body 
aluminum, hood and fenders black. Photograph of the car on 
application to F. Carlsen, Wallace Field, Bettendorf, Iowa. 














. A few more left — Genuine Bosch Booster 
FOR SALE—Several Curtiss Planes JN4D OX5 Motors. Magnetos, new, $4.00 each — by case (10) ( 
ey rice $75 . & B , 516 § r Stree S: 
rs : ‘ ag ead Bunnell, 516 Sutter Street, San $3.00 each. Wanted — offer for two-hundred 5 
Y rancisco, i ‘nia. 
panera Secor R of these. —_ 
WANTED TO TRADE new OX5 Hammondsports, com- Large lot Berling Magnetos. $6.00 each to 
plete in original erate for new OXX6’s. Will give ease dif- close out. Wéa£ll entertain offer for seventy-five 
ference. Can use any number up to twenty-five. Wallace of these L 
Bros. Aero Company, Davenport, Ia. ‘ ¢ 
ccadiamesenietdeemeannh Saad Large lot of OX5 parts. T 
HERE YOU ARE—Curtiss Seagull, like new, dual dep and Five new E.astman-Kodak Aviation Cameras, P 
stick control, absolutel} new 180 Hispano just installed with type L.. $60.00 each. 
special Hamilton Propeller, and one C-6 motor in exeellent . . _— 
condition with two special twelve volt batteries and electric The above must all be sold. Will entertain 
ara. I . —_—— 
starter, three C6 propellers, two with hubs and starter gears, an offer for each of these lots or an offer on all 
extra controls and motor parts. All for only $3200. Wire or f th h a ° | 
write— L & M Air Service, 3158 N. Clark St., Chicago, TIl. oO € merchandise in one lot. F 
ee - The above prices are f.o.b. Philadelphia r 
Curtiss F boat ready to fly—special wings 48 ft. span “ 
new hull—OXX6 engine—earries two and pilot. $500. R. M. H. GOLDBERG Ww 








Kinderman, 1207 Girard St., Washington, D. C. 305 Cherry Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 





JONES TACHOMETER 
PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN N Y 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97,BOULEVARD ST. MICHEL 839 POST STREET 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Office: 609 Widener Bldg. Flying from field of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 











WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
CANUCK, JN., AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 


ERIGSON AIRCRAFT CIMITED 
120 KING ST., EAST TORONTO, CANADA 











NEW STANDARD J-1 AIRPLANES 
Hispano-Suiza, Curtiss, Lawrance Engines 
New Standard J-1 Wing Sets Complete $125 FOB Cars 
Full Line Aeronautical Equipment 


TIPS & SMITH 
403 GOGGAN BLDG., HOUSTON, TEXAS 








SIMPLICITY 


in an airplane is vital, for the constant inspection of myriads of 
fittings is a drudgery soon neglected whose neglect inevitably 


leads to disaster. —- Sturdy simple construction will impress you 
at once as a dominant feature of 
THE PETREL 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


MATTHEW B. SELLERS 
Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
and 

Operation of  Alicraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Commercial 


Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 


An Aeronautical reference book containing 800 biographies 
and valuable information not heretofore brought together. 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 


GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. New York 








SVA’S FOR SALE 


New Ships, two-seaters, 


with 220 SPA Motors. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE EXPORT CORP. 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. NEW YORK 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 


GOOD AS EVER 


American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 














FIVE-PASSENGER BREGUETS 


RENAULT OR LIBERTY MOTORS 
Landing Speed 32 Miles per Hour; High Speed 118; Useful Load 
1250 Lbs.; Ceiling with Load 22,000 Ft.; Gas Consumption 15 
Gal. per Hour; High Lift Wings; Duralumin Construction 
Throughout. 
BEST PERFORMING SHIP EVER KNOWN. 
PRICE $2250. TO $6250. EXTRA MOTORS AND PARTS 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO.. 
810-818 Des Plaines Ave., Forest Park, Ill. 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 


A brand new Aeromarine 39B Seaplane must be sold 
for cash. Will be completely assembled and ready 
to fly next week. $1500. Write Mr. Wilmer Rauch, 
6641 Torresdale Ave., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ONE DOLLAR 


For beautiful pair of sterling silver wings 
mounted on a stick pin, or on bar pin with 
safety catch. Clip this ad and mail to us 
with name and address. Pay the postman. 


Wallace Aero Co., Davenport, Ia. 








AERONAUTICAL PHOTOGRAPHS FOR SALE 
Those desiring photographs of any phase of aviation in 
the United States, airplanes, aeronautical accessories, air 
views, etc. can procure them on request at moderate rates. 

GARDNER-MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Trade Mark 


Proof of the Pudding 


New uses and new needs 
for airplanes are becom- 
ing more apparent al- 
most daily. In order to 
keep up with such rapid 
advancement, airplane 
builders must be alert 
and ready with acquired 
ideas and experience to 
meet the new conditions. 


A few months ago the 
Navy was confronted 
with the urgent need of 
an observation plane to 
co-operate with its battle- 
ships in directing gun 
fire. ThisCompany was 
selected to develop such 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN 


aplane. The result is 
the all-Metal MO! mon- 
oplane, of which six have 
already been built and 
which have proven so 
satisfactory in their trials 
that thirty eight addi- 
tional have been ordered 
for regular service with 
our fleets. 


Here, again, in execut- 
ing this large order, The 
Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany is demonstrating 
its ability along produc- 
tion lines, as well as its 
proficiency in design and 
development. 


COMPANY 


Cleveland 
Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 


PUNAUCUTT CUE LUA TOUTE CVA COTE OURDAURE EGO LURAED CULT INURE 
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